ALL NEW D-TEX "COINSHOOTER 

ANOTHER UNBELIEVABLE "FIRST" FOR D-TEX 

ENGINEERING TEST REPORT 

TO: Bill Malum 

I)-T( i Electronics 

Field trial of new mod eh of D-TEX 
detectors de-'-eioped for coin shootiuq. 

TYRE 1 — On all detection the audible 
signal goes up ( frequency increase). On ferrous 
material (ho'tl- caps and etc.) /he meter goes to 
the left. On non-ferrous (coins, rings, etc.) the 
meter goes to ihe right. 

TYPE B — On ferrous material (bottle caps 
and etc.) as well as foil, (he audible signal goes 
down ( freqih ue-g decrease) <rud the. meter goes to 
ihe left. On non-ferrous (coins, rings, etc.) the, 
audible signal goes up (freipicueg increase) and 
the meter goes in the riqhl. 



If 




W, M, M idlings 



('. Vidian 
mas' held in this 



R. 

Both units were used continuously 2-1/2 hours, Sept. !>. lui :'. Tin- Jaffa r Jnlnlre 
area one we-l ago. and the area has been worked exh-iisicelg icith carious brands ,,f rich ttors each 
dag since. 

The author used the f.§0 A unit and B. C. Pollau HMwl Ihe Tgpe R milt. II. <'. PfMtM sags Ihe 
Tape. B unit never misled him even once. The author teas pooled oidg twice bg foil, but each lime the 
foil was foldid several times until it 70as nearly 1 V' thick and about one si/uarc inch area. 

Mang aluminum can pull rings were dug vp along with other non-U- r runs objects. No I rouble at 
all was cuus d bg ferrous bottle caps nor bg ordinarg pieces of foil 

One iM5 quarter was found almost on edge about i" drrp. Most of Ho ,-oius were from near 
the surface to about 2" deep. 

The Tgnc A unit is slower to use as the audible signals are all the some ami it euiisumes lime, 
to cheek Ihe iiielcr direction ou each one. The Tgpe R unit iras operated almost enlir, Ig bg lh<- tiudihle 
signal alone, seldom referring to the meter. 

B. C. sens this tgpe detector almost makes coin shoidiug a riiirh. Yon yet a signal, nan dig, and 
(dmost ever i time, gon get a coin. 

We rctvrned to the same site Sept. 10 and hunted about .7 hours. II'-' also spent about an hour 
ChecMnff out some old house places. Finds for both dags were as list, it In law: 

Rollan: M idlings: 

Total Odd bits of jewelry, 1 ring Watch fob. Braorh, odd bits of icwelrg 

both dc us: 11S coins — $4.60 ** r&m — $&£S 

Pollan «.-cd the Tgpe B unit exclusively. Of course, mg opinion is that Ihis ,a-eoinils jar Ins finding 
the most coins. 

Mang coins were found while working amidst so much debris in /he form of bottle caps and, fotl 
that we. wovld hare abandoned the area if we had be, u using eoncrulioual detectors. 
I recommend ihe Tgpe. B unit because of the simpler and faster operation. 

We both agree after this field trial that a qiaut step forward has be, u mad, for Ihe coin shooters. 
It looks vera much like another FIRST for D-TEX! 



"yt/. m7m u "i u n "i s \ 
Jti rz%io" r /"iz & 



W. M. Mulliugs. Professional Engineer 
License #22M0, Stale of Terns 



*The Type B unit will be in production soon in two models— Mode! I with meter, Model II without meter. Write today 
for special folder on the "Coinshooter" or for our 1972 catalogue of all D-Tex units with folder included. 
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AS A DRILL 

Basic unit. Drills slMrl holes faster. Comes with 
motor, chuck, foot rhei.<,i=it, drill pan and drilling tem- 
plate. Booklet of open, ling instructions included. 
Nickle Plated $42.50 

(Does not include (trice of diamond drill point.) 

~ DIAMOND MULL POINTS^ 

Good drill points art' necessary with any drill 
press. Two styles are 1 sice, below. The solid style has 
a drilling point composed of a special alloy and dia- 
mond bort. This type c ' drill is delicate and needs care 
in its use. However, w Ith care, the solid type is much 
longer lived and will Iri .1 mure holes per dollar. The 
hollow core style drill nan a hollow steel tip which is 
coated with diamonds by ,i special process. This style 
drill, drills very fast ,m"d is less delicate and can be 
used by the beginner with good success. We do recom- 
mend this type drill tor beginners and for extra fast 
drilling In Opal, Obsidian, etc. 

No. 14 2MM~Hoifow core 

diamond drill point . 15 . 50 Each 

The New "WHIZ-I-2 Sin tared Diamond Drill* 

No. Palnl Size Slunk Sljc Prkt Etch 



This issue brings to a close our 35th 
year and it has been a rewarding 
one from several aspects. Desert Maga- 
zine continues to grow. Not the meteoric 
increase that some magazines experience 
through high-powered promotions for 
that is not our way, but by word-of-mouth 
and through increasing numbers of sub- 
scribers who give gift subscriptions, 

Increased advertising has enabled us to 
add pages and additional color photos 
which so many subscribers have repeatedly 
requested. 

Another reward has been the wonderful 
words of encouragement and praise that 
are consistently added at the bottom of 
monthly renewals and book orders. It 
really makes it all worth while when our 
labors are so warmly appreciated, It is 
our hope that we may continue to merit 
such a response. 



In appreciation of the continuing in- 
crease in our mail-order book department 
we are implementing a policy change, 
effective November 15,, 19"*-, there will 
be no charge for handling and mailing. 
This policy change will not affect the 
manner in which your orders are handled. 
We will continue to ship in sturdy con- 
tainers to ensure safe arrival, and orders 
will be processed the day they are re- 
ceived, subject to stock on hand. 

The staff wishes each and every one 
of you a Happy Holiday Season and a 
Happy New Year. 
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1 1 ii m in in & bird 

fbetler 

• DRIPLESS 

• BEE PROOF 

• ANT PROOF 

• NOTHING TO RUST 

ONLY Postpaid 

Send check or money order to: 

DiA&tL MAGAZINE 

Palm Desert. California 92260 

! uliformu tesidcnls add lie tax 
, 



89 1,00 mm 1.0C' mm ... - $5.50 

90 1.50 mm 1.5C mm __ 5.00 

91 2.00 mm 2.0C mm _ _ 5.50 

92 2.50 nun 3/l:> inch _. 6.00 

83 3.00 mm Jj/« nun __ 7.00 

94 3.50 mm 1/8 inca 8.00 

95 4.00 mm 1,8 iiicll „ S.00 

Prices on request for larger drills 
up to 6 mm 

Metro Diamond Drill 
Vitromet Bonded Diamond Drill* 

Here are the handiest Vilromet Bonded Diamond 
Tunis developed for Ota Jewelry and Lapidary Crafts- 
man for drilling, rear,, i ) and beveling Gemstones. 



DrUb With 3/32" Shank 




No. 8 1mm (3/ If, uiumend depth) .._ _ $7.50 

No. 9 1W mm 15" diamond depth) $7.00 
No. 10 IVi mm SO. 50 



No. 11 2 mm , 57.00 

No. 13 2Va mm — $8.00 

No. 8 3 mm .. „ — S9.50 

No. 7 3Mi nun SI 1,50 

No. 5 4 mm . S14.00 

Be sure to inc udi; sufficient postage — 
any ovefpciymunt will be refunded 

SHIPLEY'S 
MINERAL HOUSE 

On Hwy, 160 in ■.outhwesi Colorado, 18 miles 
east of Durango o r V/i miles west of Bayfield. 
Moiling Address: 
SHIPLEY'S MINERAL HOUSE. Gem Village, 
Bayfield D, Colorado 81122 
Phone: 303-884-2632 

SEND FOR NEW CATALOG No. °-B 

LOTTIE M. SHIPLEY 
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Reviews 

by Jack Pepper 

All books reviewed arc available through 




THE GREAT 
SOUTHWEST 

m 

Etna Bakker 
and Ricbitrd G 
ULlard 



From the standpoint of geography it is 
a simple matter to describe the Great 
Southwest. It extends from the Tehachapi 
and San Bernardino Mountains in Califor- 
nia to the rolling plains east of the San- 
gre de Crista Mountains and the red wa- 
ters of the Pecos River in Texas, and from 
the southern parts of Nevada, Utah and 
Colorado to the northern areas of Mexico. 

The states of Arizona and New Mexi- 
co are within the center of this vast com- 
plex of the North American continent 
through which flows the Colorado River 
and its many tributaries, such as the Gila 
and Salt Rivers. Il is composed of deserts, 
mountains and plateaus, the topographical 
boundaries of which vary according to the 
scientific approach such as plant and ani- 
mal life, rainfall, geology, archeology and 
paleontology. 

But it is a monumental task to chronicle 
the prehistoric past, Indian cultures, in- 
vasion of the White Man, the ever-chang- 
ing moods and color of the mysterious 
lands, and today's progress — and resis- 
tance. In their Introduction, the authors 
set the keynote of their book: 

"It is a land of deserts, flat or rumpled, 
of monumental ranges, or stupendous 
canyons that encompass all the known 
areas of geological time, of blowing sand 
dunes, of narrow valleys green with cot- 
ton woods and cultivated crops, and of oc- 
casional irrigated plains. It seems vast be- 
cause of wide visible distances and because 
the places people want to reach are far 
apart. Like many other deserts it is natur- 
ally rich in plants and wildlife, and it 

December 1972 




TRAVEL EZ E 
it goes without saying 



If you like easy traveling, anywhere 
your heart desires, plus unequaled 
comfort and convenience when you 
want a hot meal, or just some refresh- 
ment and relaxation. ..then you'll love a 
TRAVELEZE. 

Beautiful interiors, spacious kitchens 
and baths, comfortable beds, sturdy 
construclion...a TRAVELEZE is easy to 
own and easy to love. 
Look into a TRAVELEZE travel trailer. 



Dedicated to Quality Since 1931 



DIVISION OF TRAVELEZE INDUSTRIES, INC. 



motorhome. or camper. Your TRAVEL- 
EZE dealer will show you how easy il 
is to travel in style and comfort... any- 
where. ..anytime. If you don't know who 
he is, write to us for his name and free, 
full-color literature. 

We've spent the last 41 years engi- 
neering your next TRAVELEZE. You're 
going to love it... it goes without saying. 

For Canadian dealer informaiion contact 
Hastings Trailer Sales Ltd., Burnaby 1, B.C. 



1H« PENROSE SI HE El 
SUN VALLEY. CALIFORNIA mil! 



$ TREASURE HUNTING $ 

PROVES TO BE LUCRATIVE HOBBY! 



2 C rv= a— ^ 



Ernest J. Clark writes, "In three weeks since I received my Gardiner Model 190A 
Metal Detector, I have found a total of approximately S685 worth of miscellaneous 
coins, jewelry and artifacts. Some of the coins dated back to 1802. I think the 
features of this metal detector are really way ahead of all the other makes, especially 
in the fact that it will distinguish bottle caps and other worthless items." 

Our patented metal detectors feature push button and automatic electronic tuning, 
lowest ground pickup, greatest detection range. Will distinguish pop top lids, tin cans, 
nails, bottle caps, and gum wrappers from treasure. Saves unnecessary digging, Unaf- 
fected by salt water, easiest to operate, free from false detection. 
Free catalog of our patented metal detectors gives comparison tests of different makes. 

GARDINER ELECTRONICS 

Dept. 21 • 4729 N. 7th Avenue • Phoenix • Arizona ■ 85013 



FUN and PROFIT 
WITH ALL NEW 



"COMPASS" Metal Detectors 




RENTALS WniH OPTION TO BUY 

Prospecting end Hiking Equipment 
Books — Topo Maps 

JACOBSEN SUPPLIERS 

9322 California Ave, South Gale, Calif. 
713 569-8041 90280 

DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 



CD EC SAMPLE 

I IV LI- copY 



HIKSTKCi: If) TOMS Or I. ft AFID 




Amateur treasure hunt- 
ing is an exciting, new 
outdoor recreation ac- 
tivity. Thousands of 
dollari in coins, lost 
and buried treasure, re- 
lics and artifact! are 
being recovered every 
day. Send for M free 
sample copy o'f the 
world's leading maga- 
line on this fascinating 
hobby, please c^lcso 25s( 
l '"age and handling. 

TRUE TREASURE 
PUBLISHING CO. 

Dsot.D P. 0. Bo* 328 
CON ROE, 
TEXAS 77301 
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BOOK REVIEWS, continued 

holds stark evidence of human activity 
older than written record — dwellings un- 
der sandstone cliffs and many-storied 
pueblos, now ruins among the brush and 
grass. It is a modern urban and technol- 
ogical scene as well. The buildings of the 
biggest towns — Phoenix, Juarez, Mexi- 
cali, El Paso, Tucson, Chihuahua, Albu- 
querque and Las Vegas — thrust up into 
machine-age air near mountains rising 
from plains that disappear around the 
earth's curvature. 

"It is a provincial empire, sometimes 
charming, sometimes overwhelming, and 
sometimes ugly ... it is ever enticing to 
exploiters of natural resources and nowa- 
days also to tourists, artists, scientists, ar- 
cheologists. and affluent pleaure-seekers, 
young and old" 

The publishers of The American West, 
an outstanding "Magazine of Western 
History." commissioned F.lna Bakker and 
Richard G. Lillard to capture the past 
and present panorama of the Great South- 
west. Through text and photographs, they 
have succeeded in accomplishing this 
monumental task. Elna Bakker is a noted 
naturalist, author, educator, artist and 
lecturer. Richard Lillard. Ph.D., has writ- 
ten many books and articles on American 
Civilizatio. and is a former l-'ulbright 
lecturer. 

To put The Great Southwest in per- 
spective they have divided the book into 
four parts. Part One, Land of Space and 
Sun, deals with the geology, climate, rain- 
fall and landforms of the various areas. 
Part Two, Natural Communities of Life, 
presents the plant life and animal worlds. 
Part Three, The Mark of Mankind, starts 
with the prehistoric Ice Age wanderers 
and continues the historic trail through the 
Basket Makers, Pueblo Indians, coming of 
the Spanish and the final invasion of the 
Anglos. 

Part Pour, The Legacy of Progress, is 
the most ambitious — and controversial' — 
part of the book. It deals with the "pro- 
gress" of the 20th Century and the effect 
the white man has had on the Indians and 
the land of the Great Southwest. It ends 
with a chapter entitled, " Man and Man- 
ana — -The Challenge of tomorrow in the 
Southwest; how to enjoy, and not destroy, 
a glorious land." 

A comprehensive book on this area and 
history of the American continent was 
long overdue. The publishers and the 



authors are to be congratulated on their 
outstanding presentation of The Great 
Southwest. Tor those who live in the Great 
Southwest, and for those who want to 
understand the ecological problems facing 
us today — and for those who want a beau- 
tifully written pictorial on our land — this 
book is highly recommended. It will also 
make an ideal Christmas present. 

Large 9x11 format, hardcover, heavy 
paper stock, illustrated with historic and 
present-day black and white photos and 
beautiful four-color presentations by the 
West's outstanding photographers, plus 
maps, index and suggested reading sec- 
tion. Only S 1 3. 1 >^ until January 1, 1973, 
then $17. 'iO. 



CALIFORNIA 
STATE PARKS 




Compiled by the 
editors of 
Stmset Books 



Most outdoor families are familiar with 
the national parks and recreation areas in 
California, which, unfortunately are 
usually crowded during the weekends. 
However, not too many people are aware 
of the hundreds of excellent state parks, 
beaches and recreation areas throughout 
the state. 

The new and revised edition of Califor- 
via Shite Parks describes these desert, 
mountain and seashore recreation areas, 
what they offer, facilities, best visiting 
times and the history of the various areas. 
It is illustrated and has excellent maps. 
This book is for outdoor families looking 
for less crowded and less known recrea- 
tion areas. Large 8x10 format, heavy 
paperback. 127 pages, $2.95. 



NOTICE all the books re- 
viewed in DESERT Maga- 
zine are available through 
the Desert Magazine Book 
Shop. 

California residents must 
also add 5 percent sales 
tax 



Desert Magazine. 



(jour Last Chance 




with a 

DtHlSL MAGAZINE GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 



DESERT Magazine gives first-hand and vivid descriptions of our Southwest and provides new hori- 
zons and adventures. Do your last-minute Christmas shopping the easy way by giving a gift sub- 
scription. We will send a hand-signed Happy Holidays Gift Card in your name and start the subscrip- 
tion with the January issue (in time for Christmas delivery). Every month when the magazine arrives 
you will be remembered for your thoughtfulness. You will be playing Santa Claus 12 times a year! 



1 Year s 5 00 2 Years s 9 50 3 Years S 13 00 

OR TWO 1 YEAR SUBSCRIPTIONS OR THREE 1 YEAR SUBSCRIPTIONS 



EITHER ENCLOSE YOUR REMITTANCE OR WE WILL BILL YOU LATER 



Another deal gift is DESERT'S handsome brown vinyl binder to hold 12 issues. Only $3.50 incl. tax. 



Send till rotrespondmte to: ^^^k r 

MMtftL- MAGAZINE 

PALM DESERT, CALIFORNIA 92260 
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Obsidianites are 
plentiful and make good 
cutting or tumbling specimens. 



An ominous winter sky ami a brisk, 
cold wind warned of an approach- 
ing storm as we headed south from 
Goldfield toward Nevada's Montezuma 
Mountain country. W« were exhilarated 
by the excitement which always accom- 
panies the prospect of exploring country 
new to us. In this case, a region with a 
name that has conjured visions of untold 
treasure since the days of the Aztecs. Our 
"spoils" were to he fine specimens of 
Opalized wood and other gem cutting 
material. "The Devil take the storm!" — 





we would not be deterred. 

Plans for the trip had begun a number 
ot moons previously, when Bob and Ed- 
na Tenncy of Santa Barbara, California, 
had showed lis the fine wood specimens 
they had collected during a trip to the 
Montezuma locale. We knew Desert' I 
rockhound family would he interested in 
this location and that was the only excuse 
we needed to search for "Montezuma's 
Treasures." 

Six miles south of Goldfieit!, we left 
1 >.S. 55 and turned west through a newly- 



Many roads in the heort of the 
Monteiuma Silver District 
lead to mints. 




Petrrfred wood 
is found in »he low hills 
of white ash at Monteiurno 




painted (. ntLlc guard. Our route followed 
a graded, dirt road which began a gradual 
ascent as it wound through a narrow can- 
yon before exiting onto an alluvial basin. 
When we reached a road "Y" (3-*> miles 
from the highway) we kept to the right. 
The left branch is a c rcuitous route to 
Silver Peak. 

Unnamed ranges encircled the high des- 
ert valley and towering above them all 
was cloud-shrouded Montezuma Peak. As 
far as the eye could see— and this was a 
considerable distance there were no 
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by Mary Frances Strong 
Photos by Jerry Strong 



signs of human habitation. However, as 
we drove along we saw evidence that 
homesteading had been attempted. Cross- 
ing the basin, we made several stops at 
what appeared to be former ranch sites. 
Nothing was left except rubble and an 
occasional fence post Pragments of pur- 
ple glass and bottlenecks indicated occu- 
pancy around the turn of the century. 

Pinyon pine and junipers became num- 
erous, as the road continued a leisurely 
climb toward Montezuma Mountain. Very 



Some of the colorful opciliied 
wood from Montezuma 
Mountain area. 





small nbsidianitc i had been observed 
whenever we (tad stopped and at 4.8 
miles from the R uJ "Y," we entered ft 
field of fair-Sized ^ccimens. They occurr- 
ed on both sides of the road for the next 
several miles and were of good cutting 
Uni tumbling qua itv. We had found the 
first of Montezuma's treasures! 

"Watch for tin t n shack on the left," 
Edna had told u:- "The turnoff to the 
wood area is only a short distance beyond 
it." We were he ping the shack would 



still be standing as the Tenneys had given 
us only directions, not mileages. It was, 
and we turned right into a little valley 
one -tenth ot a mile beyond it. The first 
wood specimens were spotted as soon as 
we parked the pickup. We had found the 
second treasure of Montezuma. 

The petrified logs occur in compacted 
ash and removal requires some strenuous 
digging, They are opalized and the color 
ranges through gray and white to dark 
brown with green, yellow and red inter- 
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spersed sparingly. Annular rings have 
been replaced in some specimens. 

We had a good day for digging- on 
the cool side. The wind abated and the 
storm appeared to have passed to the 
north. Several fine wood specimens were 
added to our collection. 

This location is easily reached via good 
dirt roads ami trailers may be taken to 
the diggings. The little valley makes an 
excellent camping area elevation ap- 
proximately "oOO feet. 

Jerry had noticed a trail to the left im- 
mediately beyond the tin shack and want- 
ed to check it out before continuing to 
Montezuma Mountain. We were glad we 
did because at its end was a deposit of 
obsidianites in-situ, Generally, they are 
found as float -scattered over the ground. 
Geologically, this deposit is extremely in- 
teresting as it consists of alternating layers 
of obsidianites and perlite with an occa- 
sional nodule of christobalite. Several 
shallow, open tuts indicated some explor- 
atory work had been done in the past. 

Anyone interested in geology will enjoy 
visiting this location. The road is a bit 
tough and climbs a steep hill toward its 
end where it is difficult lo turn around. 
It would be advisable to park just before 
the steep climb. It is only a short hike to 
the deposit which is identified by what 
appears to be a mine dump on the moun- 
t.iinside. 

We returned to the main road and in 
less than two miles were climbing a steep. 



llardrock digging n 
necessary to obtain 
fine optdized limb sections. 
Little valley in 
background makes a 
good camping area. 
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narrow canyon. Numerous mining opera- 
tions were high on the hills above us. 
Agate and chert specimens were noted on 
the talus slopes on both sides of the road. 
They were quitr plentiful -some with 
good color and pattern. There were also 
tons of "leaveritf ." We found a three- 
pound, fortified agate which was excep- 
tionally nice and several multi-colored 
specimens during the short time we ex- 
plored the slopes They were the third 
treasure at Montezuma! 

Our route continued to the top of a 
high ridge, then rapidly dropped into a 
small valley in the heart of the old min- 
ing activity. Tracks and trails led in every 
direction to mine dumps, adits and pros- 
pects on the heavily-scarred mountain- 
side. A tin building and several other 
remnants of fairly recent operations re- 
main. One off-road was clearly posted 
"Keep Out.'' 

We crossed the canyon, climbed an- 
other hill and followed the road into a 
glory hole where our reward was a spec- 
tacular view. A series of mountain ranges 
were spread out before us in a symmetry 
of form resembling troops readied for in- 
spection. The colorful Silver Peak Range 
seemed to fit snugl} along the base of the 
lofty White Mountains when, in reality, 
a deep desert basin Fish Lake Valley- 
separates them. 

Exploring the glory hole turned out- 
thoughts to the original treasure of Mon- 
tezuma Mountain silver, the elusive lin- 
ing for all of man s dreams. 

The rich silver veins were discovered 
is 1 H67 and the usual sequence of events 
followed. Numerous claims were staked, 
a mining district organized and a camp 
formed. Three years later, the need for a 
mill became imperative. With blood, 
sweat and determination, a 10-stamp mill 
was dismantled and hauled by wagon to 
Montezuma from Yankee Blade— a dis- 
tance of over idO miles, (t reportedly 
operated only four months! 

Approximately ,$M)0,000 in silver and 
a small amount of gold had been wrested 
from the mountain when mining began 
to decline in The mines had sup- 

ported a sizeable camp including a post 
office which closed in 1888. The district 
was quiet for over a decade, then heavily 
great boom periods at Tonopah and Gold- 
field. Mining continued into the late 
prospected and reactivated during the 
1920s. 

The mines on Montezuma Mountain are 



private property. Visitors in this area 
must refrain from collecting any mining 
equipment or memorabalia. All "No Tres- 
passing" signs must be respected. 

The treasures of Montezuma include 
several good gem fields, beautiful high- 
desert country to explore and an interest- 
ing old mining district to visit. Perhaps 
the greatest treasure is the invitation of- 
fered to leave the busy main stream of our 
lives and wander along the trails left by 
the brave men who tamed the West. Early 
day explorers and prospectors — we salute 
you ! □ 
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1 5 6 PAGE 
CATALOG 

OF DETECTORS— BOOKS— MAK a 
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1970 JEKP r'OUR-WHhh'L-DRIVE PICKUP — 8000- (iVW, 3*5(1 V-H 
Hydramatic transmission, power steering and brakes, air conditioning, cus 
torn cab with bucket seats, radio, winch, CB radio, extension rear bunipn 
with hitch and step, tool compartment with lock, auxiliary gas tank, spare- 
tire with carrier, new 12x16.5 tires on rear, 2 extra 7.50x16 tires and wheels 
Under 20,000 miles. 

Installed on truck is a lO'/V Siesta telescopic cabover camper that sleeps i 
It has a 12V/110V electric refrig. with 2 105-Amp-HR Diehard batteries 
20-gallon water tank, stainless steel sink, 3-burner range and oven. Canipo 
raises and lowers easily for travel, providing less wind resistance and i> 
not effected by crossvvinds. Has good off-road capabilities. %IT)().{M 

This rig tows a I960 CJ5 Jeep for going where the going really gets rough! 
This vehicle has a V-6 engine with a newly rebuilt transmission, transfer 
case and Warn overdrive. 5.38 gears, full floating rear axle, 11" Mercury 
brakes, Warn hubs, 11x15 wheels with floats. Power steering with GM 
tilt steering wheel. Full padded roll cage, Comet bucket scats with seat 
belts and harness. Engine has high-rise manifold with a quad-a-jet cai- 
buretor, dual exhausts. Skid plate under engine and transmission. Also 
skid plates on all shackle bolts. $2MM 
THE WHOLE PACKAGE FOR ONLY $799%0 > 
Truck and camper must sell before or at same time as Cj-i 

Contact: BRUCE JACKSON, 81-441 Forest Dr., lndio, California 92201 
or Telephone 714-347-6282 





by 

Joe Blackstock 
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t.'fl /Am j/«fee (above) the i i, 000 -foot railway pulled two cable cars into the 
cloud-covered mountain above Los Angeles. The rails have since been removed. 
In the background is Altadenu and north Pasadena, Once the center of a beau- 
tiful garden (right) this is all that remains of the water fountain. All photos by 
the author and Leeann Voegele. 





Pines and cypress 
now grow in the 
foundation of what once 
was the chalet 
atop lie ho Mono tain. 
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CABLE CAR IN 

THE CLOUDS 




NORMALLY when one envisions a 
ghost town the thought of dusty 
ruins located miles from the nearest road 
and city come to mind. 

There is one such ruins in Southern 
California which doesn't quite fit that 
criteria because it is only a short walk 
from many miles of roads and overlook- 
ing one of the most populated portions 
of the world. 

Located amid the San Gabriel Moun- 
tains which border the Los Angeles basin 
on the north, the tremendous engineering 
feat known as the Mt. Lowe Incline Rail- 
way still remains, if only in ruins, as a 
monument to one of the more remark- 
able men of this century. 

In 189L Professor Thadeus S. C. 
Lowe and a brilliant engineer, David J. 
MacPherson, began constructing a railway 
and 3,000-foot incline up an angle of as 
much as f>2 percent from Altadena to the 
top of Echo Mountain. On Echo was the 



Chalet, one of two hotels in the Lowe 
complex, as well as a terminal for an 
electric trolley, This trolley took passen- 
gers on a thrilling, winding trip deeper 
into the mountains to Crystal Springs 
where Ye Alpine Tavern was located in 
the shadow of the "5, 593-foot mountain 
named for Lowe. 

For 40 years, this complex was one of 
the most: popular recreational and tourist 
attractions of the Los Angeles area hut a 
turn of the century visitor would hardly 
recognize the ghost which remains. 

The site of the Chalet on Echo Moun- 
tain now is reached only at the end of a 
3|/ 2 -mile hike from the northern end of 
Lake Avenue in Altadena Lip the Sam 
Merrill Trail. This area, called the White 
City, has the most viewable remains of 
the project. 

There are still parts of the wheelhouse 
and the foundations of the Chalet are still 
standing. The U.S. Forest Service (the 
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The giant cable wheel 
of the Mt. Lowe 
1#dim lluilwax 
today is a monument 
to the past. 
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View down the slope to the bottom of Rubio Canyon and the towet station of 
Alt. Lowe Incline Railway. 
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area is entirely within the Angeles Na- 
tional Forest) has dynamited the build- 
ings but it doesn't take a great deal of 
imagination to see what was once a center 
of activity in Southern California. 

On the eastern side, the visitor loses 
sight of exactly where he is because the 
towering Italian cypress and thickly leaved 
trees make even the ruins a special spot. 
Cactus and other exotic plants still linger 
here and there in the shadows. 

The western slope of what is really just 
a north-south ridge is a haven for bottle- 
collectors with many nice specimens hav- 
ing been discovered in the bits of pottery 
and kitchen equipment. 

Taking the railbed north from Echo 
Mountain, it is a l/ 2 -mile hike to the site 
of Ye Alpine Tavern. Still nestled in a 
beautiful sylvan valley, the area is now 
called Mt. Lowe Campground. Most of 



the remains of the tavern have been re- 
moved from view. 

To the southeast of the campground 
and up the extension of the fire road is 
Inspiration Point where a magnificent 
view of the basin — on a clear day — may 
be had. This point, equipped then with 
telescopes, still is in good condition al- 
though only the supports for the tele- 
scopes remain. 

It took Lowe and MacPherson two years 
from start to finish on the hardest part of 
the project: the incline. From its start in 
Rubio Canyon, the system had counter- 
balanced cable cars on which passengers 
boarded after a ride on the steam-powered 
Los Angeles Terminal Railroad to Alta- 
dena. 

At a time when smog was unheard of, 
the view from F.iho Mountain must have 
been limitless. In addition to the view and 

Dt'iert MigiatH* 



the facility, Lowe, never lacking in show- 
manship, provided visitors an extra attrac- 
tion. He purchased a three million candle- 
power searchlight, a feature of the 1893 
World's Columbian Exposition in Chica- 
go, and installed it on Echo Mountain. 
Should any person in the Pasadena area 
below the mountain have wished his house 
illuminated, he need only have built a 
bonfire and the searchlight would then 
turn night into day around his home. 

In 1896, Lowe needed more capital so 
he issued $500,000 worth of bonds on 
his railroad. Later, he defaulted on the 
bonds and was forced to liquidate his 
holdings and turn over ownership to 
others. While the project remained in 
operation until the mid-Depression, Lowe, 
with his fortune urine, retired to a small 
frame house in Pasadena where he lived 
until his death in 1913. 

In the planning of the project, little 
thought had been given to preparing for 
the disastrous forest fires which annually 
plague the San Gabriels. In 1936, Ye Al- 
pine Tavern and surrounding buildings 
were destroyed by fire and never rebuilt. 

The White Ctt) had been similarly rav- 
aged earlier and when the damaging 
March storm of 1938 hit the Los Angeles 
area, the bare slopes gave way and most 
of the railroad trestles were destroyed. 
The then owners, the Pacific Electric Rail- 
way, abandoned the line and pulled out 
the rails and other equipment for salvage. 

In a book by II. M. Page, "Pasadena: 
Its Early Years,' a tribute was written 
about the project: "Collis P. Hunting- 
ton, then president of the Central Pacific 
Railroad, declared it far surpassed every 
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European mountain railway at the time, 
and Count Comnicndc-nsky. then Imperial 
Superintendent of Military Roads in Rus- 
sia, who visited Pasadena after the road 
was completed, declared it the most mar- 
velous feat of mountain engineering he 
had ever seen in all his travels Baron 
Berg of Austria praised Lowe's works, 
and a party of four of the leading engin- 
eers of Germany who came to the United 
States expressly to study the Mt. Lowe 
line said that no mountain railway ever 
built up to that time equaled it in safety, 
efficiency and attractiveness,' ' □ 
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Speeding commuters through Cajon 
Pass do not find it very impressive: 
a long, winding valley through scarred 
mountains which stein to have surrender- 
ed to the din of car'' ard trucks and trains. 

However, this na'unl cleavage between 
the San Gabriel and San Bernardino 
Mountains merits more than an incidental 
glance. It is a crucial "escape route" for 
literally millions of travelers to and 
through the desert < ach year. Some 95 per- 
cent of all out-of-:.tatsrs who drive west 
to the coast descend nto the urban area 
of Southern California through Cajon 
Pass. 

Today, at Cajon Summit (el. 4,200), 
you can look north cut onto the expan- 
sive Mojave Desert or south down into 
Cajon Canyon. Tn IHM, the Mormon ex- 
pedition, with its 1^0 wagons and no 
road down, looked smith across the fertile 
San Bernardino Valley and made a de- 
cision "down we' I go." 

They weren't tic first, however, In- 
dians living along the north face of the 
San Bernardino Mountains and on the 
Mojave Desert regit arly followed can- 
yons from near the headwaters of the Mo- 
jave River (by Cedar Springs, Summit 
Vallev. etc. | up u:d over, coming out 
near what are now the cities of Devore 
and Highland. 

The old Spanis i Trail, established in 
the 1770s, followed the Mojave River 
south but branched off through what is 
now Hcspcria and Summit Valley, exiting 
into Cajon Canyor via Crowder Canyon. 

None of these routes was a winner. 
Rains, landslides, miow and heat made 
foot travel laborious horse travel perilous, 
and wheeled travel nearly impossible. So 
in IHfiO, spurred by gold commerce in 
Holcomb Valley. John Brown of the Ver- 
de Ranch ( Victor^ ille) began hacking out 
a toll route through the steep canyons. By 
ISril it was open and today you can still 
follow most of it; a keen-eyed motorist 
can even see part of it from Interstate 1 5 
near the junction i f Highway 13ft. 

Brown's Toll Road was actually a short 
stretch of narrow roadbed striking north- 
east from Cajon C an> r on at Crowder Can- 
yon (see map). Tourists stopping at the 
Highway 138 off ramp to Wrightwood/- 
Cedar Springs wil notice a California 
Historical marker on the northeast side of 
the freeway — this is at the mouth of 
Crowder Canyon. Parts of a washed-out 
roadway can he seen 50 yards up the can- 
yon. 

Id Dt»ert Mawzhic 



TRAILS, TOLLS 




Several trails crisscross Crowder Cauyou (above) when- mice pwneets camped. The 
marked path (below) follows famous Brown Toll Road and is now part of the 
California Riding and Hiking Trail, Overall view (opposite page) of the lltl- 
year-old toll roadbed through Crowder Canyon to the Mojave Desert. 
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by Van P. Wilkinson 
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The Toll Road snaked up Crowder Can- 
yon about one mile, then through an open 
valley, following the riverbed. Some four 
miles from the freeway, the original road 
cuts north tip and over the summit near 
what is now the railroad siding of Sum- 
mit. Highway 138 to Cedar Springs fol- 
lows a few miles of the- route, affording 
many places to park and hike the trail. 

At both ends of the Toll Road stood a 
collection house and gate. The lower gate 
was about three miles down from the 
mouth of Crowder Canyon, near a tin) 
settlement called Cosy Dell. The upper 
gate, harder to pinpoint, was close to the 
summit in one of the moist valleys above 
Crowder Canyon, perhaps toward Horse- 
thief Canyon. 

Between I Sol and 1881 the Toll Road 
served its purpose, making possible week- 
ly stage runs to Panamint. But the coining 
railroad and emerging alternate routes 
spelled doom for the treacherous path. 
New roads were cut by 1KS\ serving the 
new rail line. 

Each major flood in this region (1862. 
1885, 19K\ 193S. 1967) did great dam- 
age to the topography of Ca|on Pass, vio- 
lating even the best engineered roads 
across these mountains. It takes about 45 
minutes via Interstate I 5 from the Victor 
Valley tt> S.m Bernardino today, [n the 
1920s it was a half-day trek In the 1890s, 
long before the National Old Trails 
High\va\ program, it was often an over- 
night affair. It took the Mormons, in 
185T, one month to lower their disassem- 
bled wagons down a quarter mile ridge 

near the summit. 

An active and gracious living testimony 

to the rigors of Cajon Pass is Mrs. Claire 

Beckmann, Employed as Secretary to the 

Principal at Victor Valley High School, 

Mrs. Beckmann remembers the days in 

the early 1920s when going between her 

family's homestead in Apple Valley and 

San Bernardino added a few bruises to 

ones posterior: 

"from our ranch in Apple Valley to 

the top of Cajon Pass was the pleasant 

part of our journey to San Bernardino in 

the early '20s — unless the weather was 

cold and windy, in which case the side 

curtains on our Model T did little good. 

Then, one could only bundle up as best 

he could and try to keep from turning 

blue. Of course, there was the ever-present 

dust, ruts, and bumps of the dirt roads 

(i.itli)itiL.I "ii jggjg 1.' 
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EXTliNDlNc, wi:vrw'AR[) from the Sal- 
ton Sea in California's Imperial 
County is a serit.s of washes that once 
sened as highway to adventure for seek- 
ers of gold in th< midlands beyond. Ad- 
venturous traveler- still follow these 
sandy trails, but their numbers have been 
augmented b\ si archers for wealth of 
other sorts: the serenity of secluded palm 
oases, the solitude of steep-walled rav- 
ines, and the fragile beauty of deserts in 
bloom. These ar the riches sought bv 
many off-trail desert travelers today. 

Arroyo Salado, arte of the longest wash- 
es west of the Sakon Sea, penetrates deep 
into Borrego Had lands. At about six miles 
from State it divides into two sections. 
The north fori su rgs ipward to cross the 
old Truckhavcn Trail where it descends 
from the mesa above. The south fork con- 
tinues past the Seventeen Palms turnoff. 
then on to Arroyo >alado campground. A 
short way beyond it meets the Borrego- 
Salcon Seaway. 

Examples of oddities in stone known as 
"concretions" m.iy be seen protruding 
from the walls aJoOg Arroyo Salado and 
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on the adjacent mesas, to former years 
they were scattered around so profusely 
that with a brief search you could locate 
practically any shape your imagination 
could conceive. The failure of some visi- 
tors to realize that concretions are an in- 
herent part of the desert scene and carry 
them away, has reduced their number con- 
siderably, but it's still a fascinating area 
to visit. 

The beach line of ancient Lake ( ahuilla 
cuts across Arroyo Salado. Storm water 
flowing over surrounding nuidbanks oc- 
casionally uncover old campfire sites con- 
taining bits of bone and charcoal from 
depths of several feet. This camp debris 
may have been left by dw ellers along Lake 
Cahuilla, or their history may reach back- 
still further before the inland sea was 
formed. It's an interesting spot for week- 
end archeologists to explore. However, 
remember that digging within the Anza- 
Borregn State Park is prohibited. 

Seventeen Palms Oasis, which lies 12.3 
miles west of State 8d, has long been a 
source of water for wayfarers passing 
through the region. In describing its 



.spring for the I'.S. Geological Survey in 
1909, Walter C Mendenhall wrote: 
When the spring is kept open the water 
is fairly good, but it becomes bitter and 
bad by neglect and disuse. The soil is im- 
pregnated with alkaline and salts." 

Anza-Borrego Park rangers try to keep 
the spring open and free from pollution. 
They know how important its water is to 
wildlife of the region and that, in spite of 
its unpleasant taste, it is capable of saving 
human lives. 

On a warm spring day I found a note 
at Seventeen Palms, written in Spanish, 
which read in part, "We were four com- 
panions, lost and dying from thirst and 
God directed us to this little waterhole." 
The note was dated March H, 1951, but 
the scene could be reenacted any day with 
only a change of characters. 

On the north side of Arroyo Salado. 
: .9 miles west of Seventeen Palms, there is 
a clay hill that once contained a large cave 
and a mine shaft in the floor of the cave. 
Over the years the shaft gradually filled 
up. In 1929, A. A. "Doc" Beaty of Bor- 
rego Springs used the cave to store food 



in while his crew built the original Truck- 
haven Trail. The avc became known as 
"Beaty's Ice Box." It has since collapsed, 
but the hill remaining still carries the 
original name. The late Bill Schnocka, 
old-time prospector of" the Badlands, once 
told me a buried treasure story about the 
cave that had sinister connotations not 
contained in the fcj pical lost mine tale. 

Bill said that back in the early I yt)()s, g 
prospector was known to make frequent 
trips into Borrego badlands and return 
with enough gold to meet his needs. One 
day he left a epmp niton in camp at Sev en- 
teen Palms to return within two hours. He 



was never seen again. The incident was a 
topic for speculation among prospectors 
for years, then came a day when one of 
them concluded that only one place in the 
area could swallow a man so completely. 

Either through accident or foul play, 
the missing man and his gold had to be 
in the previously overlooked shaft. The 
word got around but by that time the 
shaft had filled in completely and was 
beyond reopening with ordinary means. 
And so it remains today, a tomb for a 
man and his treasure, or just the last rest- 
ing place of a myth. 

A trip through Palm Wash can be an 
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exciting adventure. You can wander over 
the floor of an ancient sea and search for 
fossilized remains of creatures that lived 
beneath its waters. You can look for the 
bed of a river which geologists believe 
once flowed southward through the land, 
or try to solve the mystery of the foot- 
paths that thread across the mesas. If you 
seek solitude, there are deep ravines to 
explore where the only sound you hear 
will be that of your own breathing. 

To enter Palm Wash drive tinder the 
bridge O.N miles north of Truckhaven, 
and proceed westward approximately }.s 
miles. Here a fire-scarred palm trunk and 
two small trees mark the location of a 
prominent landmark and w-aierhole of 
other days. The oasis presents a forlorn 
appearance today, but hopefulh the young 
palms may escape the fate of the patent 
trees and grow to restore it to its former 
beaut) 7 tor future generations to enjoy. 

Peter/ welshei i/hl) In h fitted h\ miiu- 
hers on the btldl/ei thai crp.u them. Those 
described ,i';i<. An-'i\r/ Sultltl'i. s,S'./ }; Vi\U)i 
Wmhy drare W.nb. SMfe £1 

Big Washy %8-iO. 

Four Palms Oasis lies hidden beyond a 
ridge about one mile south of the buml 
palm. During winter and spring months, 
.f there has been sufficient Klin, water 
from a spring beneath the palms cascades 
down to a pool about ten feet helou. It's 
a delightful spot for a picnu. lunch, or 
jtist idle dreaming. 
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Hack ni [$40, an old-timer, lolling in 
the Min it Truckiuven. to'd me about a 
still that was bpirat&d at l ; our Palms dur- 
ing Prohibition days- It wasn't easy to 
reach." he said, Hut it was the only place 
around, litre ,i tiller could get a drink. 
Don't know whai happened to the owner 

disappeared one i.la\ and never came 
hack. He was making good money, too," 
Must likeh the answer could have been 
found in court records of the day. 

Road maps show the beach line of Lake 
( ahuilla crossing Palm Wash less than a 
mile West of State ttCr, hut there is evidence 
in the upper reaches of the wash that an 
arm of it extended six or seven miles fur- 
ther west. ( lai' sediments and petrified 
wood tell of the area's submergence in the 
inland sea and trees which turned to stone 
along its floor. 

About nine miles west of the highway 
a tributary leads off from Palm Wash and 
continues northv. aril to Sheep Tank, an 
historic w.iterhnli nt the region. An Anza- 
Horrego Park ranger said the distance to 
the lank was 1J5 mt'.c. but recollections of 
of previous visits make it somewhat more. 
Hnwever. in either event, when you see a 
large arrow and the word, "gold" carved 
in the canyon wall, von will have traveled 
the right distance. 

The waterhule i> a short distance up a 
side wash on the .\cst. Occasionally bould- 
ers moved into I In wash :sy flash floods 
prevent driving ill the way to tlie water- 




hole. When that occurs, walking can have 
its compensations, When there is no car 
noise to frighten them, desert bighorn 
sheep may be seen in the wash below their 
watering place. 

Up to a few years ago, there was a sign 
carved in a wall near the waterhole which 
read: "Water found here by N. N. Nunn 
and H. D. O'Neil, March 0, lS0" As 
reported to mu by another Anza-Borrego 
Park employee, a neophyte ranger was 
told to remove unlawful signs within the 
park. He interpreted his instructions too 
literally. When a co-worker found him he 
had chiseled awa\ all hut one name and 
the date of the historic sign. I was told 
that he left the park service shortly after. 

Grave Wash was named for a grave that 
w as located at a side of the wash. The late 
Judge C . A. Routhe of Ocotillo Wells 
told me that a pile of stones that origin- 
iniiliHtnJ hi jiant J3 
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Cove near Four Palms (left) is 
good camping area. Baylor Brooks 
( right) inspects the word "gold" 
made by an unknown prospector 
in Palm Wash. The author (top, 
right) uses a metal detector to 
search for 

nuggets. One of the 
fiful washes with smoke trees 
(above) in the Aina-Borrego area. 






An explorer always looks forward . . . ever alert for the jungles hidden dangers. An explorer alway 



DIARY OF A JUNGI 



t-r-i HE island of the King, "La Isla del 
X Rey," a low-lying, jungle-choked 
narrow strip of land across the estuary 
from the Mexican fishing village of San 
Bias, has had an interesting and bloody 
history. 

Once the site of a major Spanish fort, 
the frequent stopping place for maraud- 
ing pirates, and the possible home of the 
legendary ruler, Nayar the King, the 
man who gave the state of Nayarit its 
name, the island is a fertile ground for 
explorers of all types. 

The island's many rocks are studded 
with Indian petroglyphs that are certifi- 
able pre -Aztec. There art tumbled boul- 
ders scattered across the tiny isle that may 
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be the incredibly ancient remains of a 
walled city or huge fortress. It is also the 
resting place of the mysterious triangular 
stone, inscribed with cryptic symbols, 
that my expedition discovered. 

First rumor of the existence of such a 
curiosity came from the gnarled boatman 
who ferried me across the narrow estuary 
where I had been making drawings of the 
convoluted petroglyphs that are hidden 
in the lush jungle foilage. 

Ramon, the dugout driver, casually 
mentioned that there was a stone, partially 
covered by the roots of higuera, a native 
wild fig tree, that was different from the 
usual run of Indian artifacts. He, himself, 
had not seen it, but the many Huichole 



Indians he had taken to the island for 
their sea worship ceremonies knew of its 
existence and whereabouts. 

Ramon could only guess that it was 
near the tiny coconut plantation in the is- 
land's center and generally located near a 
stand of large rocks and several wild fig 
trees. It was, he said, very difficult to get 
to as the jungle, with its twisted vines 
and heavy undergrowth, made each step 
a machete swinging ordeal. 

The trails that criss-crossed the island 
were not maintained and even those in 
regular use were so rapidly overgrown by 
the encroaching foliage that they were dif- 
ficult to traverse. But his story had fired 
me up and before our cedar canoe had 
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in the face of danger. 



An explorer always must expect small disappointments. 



E EXPLORER 



by Bill Mack 



touched the shore, I knew that I was going 
to find that stone. 

And find it I did. With it I found new 
knowledge of jungle survival. The first 
rule of survival is "don't go.". If you want 
jungles go to Acapulco or Puerto Vallarta, 
rent a room in the Hilton, and gaze to- 
ward the horizon (landward, of course). 
There in the distance is the jungle, just 
where it should be— in the distance. 

The second rule is if you hire a native 
guide, make absolutely sure you don't 
hire a part-time Huichole Indian. 

As a natural rebel I disregarded my 
own rules and have become famous in 
Mexican archeological circles for my dis- 
covery. The story of the legendary stone 
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has been told and retold throughout Mexi- 
co and, for all I know, throughout the 
world. Whispered silently in museums, 
shouted across the excavations of Near 
Eastern archeological digs, boomed across 
the decks of scientific expedition boats 
and snickered at in college classrooms, it 
is a tale wrought with bravery, fierce 
hardships, dedication, loyalty — and sheer 
stupidity. 

Preparations for the expedition were 
quickly made. Insomuch as I lived in San 
Bias there were no problems with a base 
camp. I had all of the approved jungle 
gear, a razor-sharp machete (made, as I 
found out, from recycled aluminum foil), 
a gallon of insect repellent and snake- 



proof boots. 

The boots were also foot-proof, refus- 
ing to bend at the places boots are sup- 
posed to bend. I walked around like a 
stoned Frankenstein monster, a fact that 
probably made the boots reptile resistant. 
Any reptile with a grain of sense would 
flee in terror to avoid being smashed by 
those gargantuan zapatas, 

The major problem was securing an 
authentic Huichole Indian. These color- 
ful highland dwellers are extremely reti- 
cent to do anything for anyone, particular- 
ly a gringo. They aren't any more civil 
with the Mexicans either. Fortunately, 
our little town had a resident Hutchole. 
He was an Indian on weekends only as he 
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was employed as tin.- primary school cus- 
todian during the 'vcek, But" he was a gen- 
uine Huichole an ! grudgingly admitted 
knowing of the- w icrcabouts of the stone. 

I expiated his fear of the ancient gods 
by a riiu.il cercn (fnf used by explorers 
the world over. 1" is an impressive cere- 
niunv. It consists of slowly reaching the 
right hand lo I It r gh: hip pocket and, 
with great solemi itv. plucking a fat wal- 
let from its rtstinu place. 

With a mum erred chant of "how- 
inuchhnwmuch." several greasy Mexican 
ten peso notes are ceremonially tendered 
toward the stolu. Indian who, with the 
cupidity an. I corru ition gained by the 
association with the white eyes, snatches 
the proffered 1 nil with a speed that 
would bring tears to the slitted eyes of a 
bushrrmster. The uremony is com; 
by his low chant if 'moremoremore," and 
is accompanied h) the moncyman's ritual 
shaking of Ins n.id .uid subsequent re- 
treat to the nv.tr -i >.m\ln.i for a drink of 
watered tequila. So much for ancient cus- 
toms. 



With mv gear in order, my Indian 
guide in tow. I marched bravely down the 
main street of San Bias toward the boat 
landing with Daniel, the Huichole, tag- 
ging behind. It was a sight of rare derr- 
ing-do and was greeted by the street 
loungers who gave us the Mexican hand 
signal for a happy journey - the index 
fingcr pointed at the side of the head and 
".lowly rotated. 

Once on the island shore. Daniel and I 
began our survey, Daniel, smelling highly 
of garlic which he had rubbed all over 
himself in the preposterous primitive idea 
that it would repel insects, pointed toward 
the horizon where a grove of higuera tree 
lops could be seen, ft was. as Ramon had 
indicated, close to the coconut grove, so 
we decided to take the main ttail to the 
cut inland from there. 
It was fairlv easv walking with the ex- 
ception of the vast swarms of jejenes (a 
tiny gnat sometimes called a "no-see-um") 
that hovered about mv head. I had liberal - 
Iv dosed myself with a super space-age 
technologically superior inseel repellent. 
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And it did work for about three iwitl 
i:tes. 

As perspiration ran down mv face, the 
knowlcdgable gnats began I heir attack. 
The sweat was doing a magnificent job 01 
washing off the repellent Daniel, smell- 
ing like a rancid stew, was unaffected by 
the millions of flying, biting and crawling 
horrors that make the Mexican jungles 
such a fun place. 

At the plantation our expedition was 
oined by Miguel, a doe-eyed and black- 
mustached renegade \vh o was hired to 
help us hack our way toward the fig trees. 

It was work of the most repulsive kind 

hard. 1-verv step was accompanied by 
arm-swinging, muse le-busl mg machete 
work. After about an hour I found that, 
bv some mysterious scientific principle I 
didn't quite understand, mv machete had 
become noticeably heavier. It was. at this 
point, about .' id pounds, a figure thai 
Continued to increase as the day wore on. 

f >ur ftcqireni breaks were enlivened by 
Miguel who told of his mighty prowess 
with tin- local gifts. The f.xt that there 
were no local girls did not deter him, and 
his stories became more lurid and disre- 
putable with culi pull .it his gourd can- 
teen. The gourd was filled with fermented 
coconut juice, a beverage much favored b\ 
plantation workers, the mentally disturbed 
and masochists 

That night we made camp under the 
shelter of a large- overhanging rock and. 
despite the insects, slept like pok-a>:ecl 
hogs. The first crack of dawn, as the travel 
writers say. we literally oo/.cd out of our 
blankets. The |ungle night dew had satur- 
ated everything and my snake- proof boots 
had turned an alarming green suede from 
the overnight mold 

The second day was a real buster. Hack- 
ing and crawling, we managed to stumble 
into the grove of higuera trees about 3:00 
P.M. and immediately flopped down for a 
siesta. We needed it. especially Daniel. 
Tlu eagle-eved Indian had bumped his 
head with that of a seven foot boa who 
was sleeping on a branch, his head dang- 
ling down toward the trail. With an in- 
nate wisdom born of his Indian ancestry, 
the stolid redskin stopped dead still and 
viewed his adversary. The snake did like- 
wise. 

It was al this point that Daniel display- 
ed his good sense, lie got 1 he hell out of 
there with all of the Speed thai a hyped- 
Huichole could muster. The snake still a 
little drowsy, went back to sleep, head 
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dangling, and dream ng, no doubt, of fat 
iguanas and girl-type snakes. 

MigUel was firs-, to arise from our soggy 
siesta bed. He- shuffled around the area, 
obviously in search of fermenting coco- 
nuts, and his groans woke Daniel and T 
from our stupor. Suddenly I realized that 
this was the moment that every explorer 
savors we were v. irhin reach of our goal. 
While we hacked around the surrounding 
growth. I let my noughts wander. Would 
this stone prove to be another Rosetta 
Stone, the- unraveling of the mysterious 
hieroglyph" writings of the shadowy an- 
cestors of the AztfcCs? Perhaps they would 
name it fur me. although T had to admit 
that the "Mack-Sinne" sounds more like 
.1 trade name for .1 second rate grinding 
■a heel 

While I was s.<1 occupied I heard a 
ShOul I ruin Paiiicl He had found it' 1 
Faced toward where he stood, a look of 
great pride etched all over his bronzed 
fate Hl was holding the branches of a 
large bush awav Iron the object he had 
uncovered. 

There before mi eyes was a geometrical- 
ly tapered object, approximately two feet 
tall, pyramidal m structure, its incised let- 
tering obscured In jungle lichens. Daniel 
ha. I hacked off several of the encompass- 
ing higuera foots and I knelt down to 
gently remove th. lichens, As I pul my 
hand around the run pyramid my fingers 
fell its graim. and slighlb familiar sur- 
face. Il w.is an entirely different stone 
than is native to the island. As the lichens 
were brushed awav I read the fabled in- 
■•<. option 

75-1 
Dep. del Inter. 
Mexico, D.F. 

We had distuu.red the famous, myster- 
ious and k-gendar. -lone that only the In- 
dians arkl about H).(HK) civil servants in 
Mexico knew about It was a concrete geo- 
detic Survej marker placed in the jungle 
by the enterprising Mexican Department 
of the interior 

Fermented coconuts have a tangv taste, 
and once one has become accustomed to 
their undeniable side effects, are quite 
good. They also l ace excellent nutritional 
properties especially for those of us who 
ha\e retired to the interior of the island 
to escape the ( rude and vulgar horselaughs 
Of our colleagues 

'filings aren't all bad however. Tonight, 
Miguel and I are going out and look for 
girls. □ 
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Galileo Park in the Mojave Desert (above) provided ample room for the Trea- 
sure Hunt. Below are contestants m the Ladies Metal Detector Contest. 






PaW o/ fibg 7i0 ' rrjjM shooters" at the ready line (below) prior to the start of the 
Championship Treasure Hunt. Murray Hirota (right) directs gold panning event. 



Although it was a down-to-earth af fair, 
most of the participants seemed to be out 
of this world last month during the 5th 
Annual West Coast Championship Trea- 
sure Hunt which is sponsored by the Pros- 
pectors' Club of Southern California. 

The reason it was "out of this world'' is 
that metal detector enthusiasts and trea- 
sure hunters live in a world of their own 
when they are out in the back country. 
And at their annual get-together they 
happily relive their adventures of the past 
year. During the three-day convention they 
lived, ate -when they took time — and 
talked (some with pretty tall tales) trea- 
sure hunting and coin shooting. 

More than I ,500 enthusiasts from the 
Western states in 320 vehicles of all sizes 
and descriptions (including one airplane 
which landed on the asphalt highway and 
taxied into the camping area") converged 
on Galileo Park, near California City, for 
the family outing. 

The two main events were the Ladies 
Detector C Contest and the West Coast 
Championship Treasure Hunt, A week 
prior to the convention, P.C.S.C. officials 
had planted thousands of silver-painted 
pennies in areas which were not disclosed 
until just before each competition. Within 
the limited time, the contestant who found 





TREASURE HURT 



by Jack Pepper 



the greatest number of planted coins was 
the winner. 

Metal detectors of ill makes and sizes 
are used in the competitive events. How- 
ever, as one P.C.S.C. official pointed out, 
"it is like racing automobiles — it is not 
so much the metal detector itself, but a 
combination of luck, experience, knowing 
your detector and what it can do, physical 
stamina, plus the right approach." 

Other events included the junior and 
adult gold panning contests, supervised by 
Murray Hirota, the World Champion 
Gold Parmer, and the overall Prospectors' 
Olympic in which points are awarded for 
gold panning, metal detecting, drywash- 
ing and mineral identification. 

Between the adult events were activities 
for children, and, between activities, visi- 
tors and participants were able to see the 
newest innovations in metal detectors and 
treasure hunting equipment displayed at 
booths by dealers. 

During the Saturday night program 
films were shown by Bill Mahan of D-Tex 
Electronics and Charles Garrett of Garrett 
Electronics, both traveling all the way 
from Texas. Karl von Mueller, well- 
known treasure hunter; Johnny Pounds, 
editor and publisher of the popular The 
Treasure Hunter, and Jack Pepper of Des- 
ert Magttzh/r, were guest speakers. 





Using all types of detectors, women (above) search for coins. Convention speakers, 
left to right, (below) were johnny Pounds, Karl von Mueller and jack Pepper. 
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It was a family affair. While adults used metal detectors, the kids (below) used 
their hands to find coins scattered by P.C.S.C. officials. It was finders keepers! 








Bobbie W.tlters 
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Murray Hirota 



Micky Hirota 




Desert's roving 
cameraman catches 
contestants (above) 
in action . 
Winners in the 
youngsters' contests 

(right) were 

Tim Chapman. 
Robert Hande 
a//d P egg v I iin s berry. 
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Bob Soebner, right, winner of the gold panning contest, receives 
congratulations from Mickey Hirota. world champion gold pan net. 
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Rachel Hundley 



Larry Hoover 



Ken Yerly 
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Winners in 
the Ladies 
Metal Detector 
Contest ( left ) 
were 
Micky 
Hirota (1 ) 

Aloha 

Pepper (2 ) 
and Edna 
Mnrb<tcb 0). 




Winners m the ty&t Coast Championship were, left to right. Don Pepper (I ) Lot 
Utirketl (2) and Don Chapman who was also the overall Olympics winner. 
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Desert Xerophile 

On the face of it. all this seems a big- 
to-do about a hird whose conservative 
brown and white-streaked and spotted 
feathers are far from fancy and whose 
rusty buzz-saw song, while loud ami lus- 
ty, is scarcely dulcet. 

The truth of the matter is. however, 
that in the cactus wren you have some- 
thing special: a true xerophile a lover 
of dry places who lives by preference 
amidst spiny cactus and thorny shrubs 
the year around, and whose offspring 



Like SALT and pepper, cactus thickets 
i and wrens go together, and the pair- 
^ 1972 some has long been a familiar sight to 

desert travelers. Yet nothing much was 
known about the bird until the Ander- 
sons—a husband and wife team of scien- 
tists — reported their investigations made 
near Tucson. They were some 20 years 
observing and studying the cactus wren, 
and their monumental work provides 
the foundation for research going on to- 
day. 



arrive hatch after hitch in the desert's 
summer when Sie temperature is the 
highest and no free water available. 

While some desert birds exist by mak- 
ing long flights to water, the cactus wren 
doesn't bother. Nor Joes he use the cactus 
for moisture nor water that might be 
found in old woodpecker holes. True, he 
is an eater of insect*, a diet which pro- 
vides preformed water for him, but so 
are many other birds that can't make it in 
the desert. Unlike :hem, he has developed 
a pattern of behavior to exploit desert liv- 
ing to the fullest and with the least ex- 
penditure of energy. And. through the 
ages, his clan has developed a reproductive 
strategy that makes family raising under 
the stressful conditions of high tempera- 
ture and water deprivation a cinch. Hence 
the continuing scientific delving into how 
the bird does it. 

One thing becomes immediately appar- 
ent: in cactus wren circles, nest building 
is THE BIG THING. It goes on the year 
around. Summer and winter, each adult 

male or female- -sleeps in a nest of his 
own. He may indeed build a new one for 
himself whenever "he mood dictates, and 
at family raising times, additional nests of 
the same design are built for nurseries. 

Old in construction know-how, the cac- 
tus wren leans to the modern in taste, for 
his edifice is a pouch-shaped affair rc- 
sembltng a milk bo-tle laid flat in the 
crown of the cactus. There is an entrance 
at one end, reached by a handy landing 
twig growing nearby, and the doorway it- 
self, pointing outward, is surrounded by 
a protective circle of bristling spines. In- 
side the entrance is a vestibule and pas- 
sageway leading downwards to the bulg- 
ing nest cavity proper, which is comfort- 
abb lined with a padding of feathers 
worked into fell-like thickness that keeps 
the cactus spines from sticking through. 

Architecturally sound, the nest has a 
foundation floor well supported by twigs, 
and a sturdy skeleton framework carefully 
put together with coarse grasses and 
shredded yucca fibers. It takes about two 
days to build, most of the work being 
done in the first two or three hours of the 
morning with operations getting under- 
way well before sunup. 

Besides being a fine example of wild- 
life craftsmanship. i:s construction style 
is a compromise for desert conditions 
where the daily fluctuation, in tempera- 
ture may be more than 68 degrees. The 
nest is. in short, a major reason for the 
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bird's success. Enclosed, it helps retain 
heat in cold weather. In hot, it provides 
an umbrella from the direct rays of the 
sun. Its feathered architect obviously 
knows that location is the prime factor in 
any real estate venture, hence the nest 
placing gets first attention. During the 
cool parts of the season, the wren orients 
his nest to avoid the wind. His hot season 
nest, on the other hand, faces into the 
wind, and the resulting air conditioning 
reduces the temperature inside consider- 
ably. 

Since the breeding season of these birds 
runs from March through August, and 
what with two or perhaps three broods 
being standard, much of it has to go on 
in the hot time of the year. Then it is that 
the enclosed nest plays an increasingly 
important role in species survival, for its 
location and construction is critical to the 
correct temperature regulation of the 



young. Keeping nestlings warm enough 
and cool enough is always a problem, 

Ar birth, cactus wren hatchlings, like- 
other altricial birds, are cold blooded and 
cannot generate their own heal. They 
must be brooded even in hot weather, and 
surrounded with warm air for at least 
seven days while they are gradually de- 
veloping their own heat-making machin- 
ery. The enclosed nest is a snug one, and 
its insulated warmth greatly reduces the 
amount of energy the Utile fellows have to 
expend to keep warm while developing 
their temperature controls. 

To make things tougher, however, the 
nestling period is an extra long one ol 
some 20 days anil during this period 
changes in the temperature regulation sys 
tern of the nest must be made. Heat is 
added tjtiickly when an adull is brooding, 
and heat is conserved by nest insulation 
and the huddling of youngsters. All this 




This cactus wren borne is also an artistic design. Photo By Henry Tefft, jr. 



i_s fine in cool weather. But these same 
things, nest insulation, infant huddling 
8ftd adult brooding, while essential for 
chick welfare, also slow down heat dissi- 
pation and this causes a serious problem 
in summer's high temperature. Now heat 
must be unloaded from the nest lest the 
ihiiks become roe hot What to do? 

( actus wrens, wise in desert lving. 
solved this problem long ago by a com- 
bination of adult and nestling behavior 
patterns used in conjunction with their 
enclosed nest, ami it seems don't over- 
look a bet. Take |tt$t the matter of waste 
materials deposited by the young, for ex- 
ample, fortunate v cactus wren fecal mat- 
ter is delivered i i neat little sacks which 
an- hauled away promptly by the parents. 
That is. early in I lie season when the tem- 
perature is cool. But in the hottest time of 
year .things are different. The parents, 
formerly neat as a pin in nursery house- 
keeping. su.dd.ei I) cease their disposal 
service, and the feral sacks are retained 
in the nest. 

Observing this sudden sloppiness so 
contrary to wren nature, caused the team 
of biologists Robert Ricklefs and Reed 
Hainsworth to atse their eyebrows very 
high, and fhc\ knew that somewhere 
there had to be .1 'eason. Subsequent in- 
vestigation Showed the feces to be com- 
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posed of about 66 percent water, and 
that when a nest has three or four growing 
nestlings in it all eating heartily and not 
housebroken. it is going to get an accumu- 
lation of feces-water in the bottom of it 
in no time at all. The presence of this 
water, tests showed, can lower the nest 
temperature as much as three degrees. 

Feeding technique is another slick be- 
havior trick that shows the cactus wren's 
first rate adaptation to desert conditions. 
With the enclosed nest to protect the 
youngsters from the direct rays of the sun, 
the adults have more time to forage for 
food for the family. They go at it in a sur- 
prisingly .scientific fashion, Insect eaters, 
they work from dawn to dusk, hunting 
actively on the ground, overturning small 
stones looking for choice tidbits, flying 
to mesquite, catclaw, creosote, paloverde, 
to check branches and foliage for menu 
items. 

But where they hunt is closely keyed 
to temperatures. When conditions are 
cool, they work the very warmest spots in 
their environment— the open places on 
the ground with no shade and where the 
sun gets the insects going early. As the 
day's temperature starts climbing, the 
birds move out of the sun, tackling the 
slightly shaded areas next, finally, during 
the hottest part of the day, they put their 
attention on trees with the thickest fol- 
iage. Late afternoons and evenings find 
them back in warmer, open areas looking 
for end of day snacks. 

The matter of grocer)- delivery to the 
nests being all important. Ricklefs and 
Hainsworth set about finding what the 
schedule was. They fixed up some 1 6 nests 
so that the birds had to land on perches 
that triggered recording devices and they 
found that, like everything else, feeding 
of the youngsters is geared to tempera- 
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hire, Until the day reaches about 95 de- 
grees, food is shoved into the young 011 a 
fast paced schedule, but as the temperature 
climbs, deliveries begin to slow down un- 
til at 113 degrees the adults call it all off 
and sit quietly in the shade themselves, 

What about the youngsters then? Well, 
with the umbrella over their heads and 
air coming in the front door, they're set to 
handle their own problems. When the 
nest temperature hits about $8 degrees, 
their body temperature begins to ns<_, 
too, and keeps pact. Hut it always lags he- 
hind that of the air. Up the air tempera- 
ture goes, and so does that of tin- SiMall 
nestlings, but still lading, [banks to their 
big areas of bare skin and slow warm-tip 
rate. When the nest gets a hot M) 1 de- 
grees, the youngsters open their big 
mouths and, panting, make the most of 
this wide expanse of evaporative surface- 
to unload heat via their lungs. When 
older, they also hold their wings away 
from their bodies. Their ability lo stand 
high body temperatures, pies their means 
of dissipating excess heat by evaporation, 
enables them to staj a degree or two below 
even a hot nest temperature of 1 1 I de- 
grees. 

Thus it is that adult and youngster 
alike avoid heat stress and water loss, and 
why these cactus wrens can live where 
there is no free water. Hence the dry, hot 
desert is wide open for them. 

Interesting enough, although many 
wren families live in dose proximity, 
time and energy consuming quarrels .ire 
held to a minimum, thanks also to behav- 
ior, Territories are set up in Januarv. the 
lord of the coming household announcing 
his establishment of boundary lines by 
prc-sunrise "singing'' a harsh and grating 
racket clearly heard 1 ,000 feet away, and 
delivered with Mich vigor that the feathers 
of his neck stand out from the internal 
vibration. The tad) of the house takes 
care of expelling other female-, from the 
vicinity and once the breeding territory is 
established, it is maintained as a roosting 
area for the pair for the remainder of the 
year. This svstem works fine, limiting the 
number of pairs in the immediate vicinity 
and keeping the pairs together. Not that 
boundary disputes never happen, Indeed, 
they do, with noisy battles taking place in 
the air with much fluttering, grabbing 
with bills and feet ami furious pecking. 
They always end in a draw, each contest- 
ant retiring hastily to a spot well within 
his own territory. The Andersons were 




A cactus wren desert penthouse also provide protection. 



amused to see that fledglings 
in their family territory, 
their parents were there and hence the 
food supply. But if perchance Jr. did wan- 
der across the line, squabbles with neigh- 
bors promptly ensued, involving whole 
families, 

What with wood nits destroying nests, 
ground souirrels eating the eggs and prob- 
ably the young, small owls and curved bill 
thrashers tearing lip nests, the wrens have 
their trouble. Hut surprisingly, many pairs 
have 100 percent success in raising three 
or four clutches a year. They are a vocal 
lot, constantly keeping in voice contact, 
warnings being frequently sounded, ris- 
ing to a frantic buying if a roadrunner is 
sighted. At fledgling time, the adults sing 
to the young, apparently directing them 
to leave the nest and if this doesn't work, 
they withhold food— stopping a short dis- 
tance away with it in plain sight. Junior's 
empty stomac h encourages him shortly to 
venture forth, and the nest is finally 
abandoned. 

Housing is always short in desert re- 
gions and so the ex-nests of cactus wrens 
are much in demand. Lizards (the Utas 
especially) are glad to move in. A white- 
footed mouse may do a bit of 
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and take up residence. Small snakes are 
quite apt to become the new householders. 
And so it is that this big member of the 
wren family, xerophile that he is and free 
from the need of living where there is 
water, provides shelter for desert dwellers 
less well endowed. 

So when his loud and raucous voice 
shatters the quiet of your camp long be- 
fore the day has even opened an eye, and, 
snatched from slumber it seems to you 
that here, indeed, is a very pushy bird 
with an exceedingly loud mouth, just re- 
tire further into your sleeping bag and 
let him sing. He's got a big day ahead of 
him, and all in all, he's a very good fel- 
low for the desert to have around. 
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The tours by the Happy Wanderers con- 
tain excellent maps, mileage, history 
of the areas, costs of gasoline consump- 
tion, lodging meals, what to wear and 
the best time of the year to make the 
trips. A family can plan their trip and 
determine the exact omount of time and 
money required. 

Volume Number One covers 52 tours 
throughout California's deserts, moun- 
tains, lakes and seashores. In Volume 
Number Two, Slim and Henrietta explore 
Arizona, Nevoda and Old Mexico, with 
the areas ranging from modern resorts 
to ghost towns. 

When ordering BE SURE to stare Volume 
One or Volume Two, Soth books are large 
format, heavy paperback with 150 pages. 

$2.95 each 

Calif, residents add 5% sales tax 
on sale at 

Desert Magazine Book Shop 
PALM DESERT, CALIFORNIA 92260 
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\nucy Kelsey 



Nancy 
Kelsey... 
Pioneer 
Traveler 




by Marion Holbrook 



oft FN hears a child say, "I can 
too, do it!" There must have been 
some of the same childlike determination 
in the members of the Bartleson-Bidwell 
party who brought the first wagon train 
overland to California. They left Mis- 
souri on May i. 1841, with no knowledge 
of what lay ahead — they only knew Cali- 
fornia was due west from Missouri. 

However, naive they might have been 
concerning the venture, their determina- 
tion carried them through. They reached 
their destination safely six months later, 
despite deprivations and fears along the 
way. 

John Bidwell, an adventurous young 
man. just 21 years old. organized the 
party. ( Bartleson refused to go unless 
elected Captain.) Bidwell's desire to see 
California had been inspired by fabulous 
tales told about that area's marvelous fer- 
tility and constant sunshine. Though he 
fired the enthusiasm of several hundreds 
to begin with, by the time the starting date 
arrived only 6$ members of the Western 
Emigration Society" gathered to make the 
journey. 
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Benjamin Kelsey 



They were joined, at the last moment, 
by a small group of missionaries and fur 
trappers headed for Oregon who accom- 
panied them as far as Soda Springs in the 
southern part of present Idaho. There a 
vote was taken. The majority voted to pro- 
ceed to Oregon with experienced guides. 
The rest, 32 in number, put their trust in 
Gpd and pressed on. 

Of that number, there was but one wo- 
man. Nancy Kelsey, the wife of Benja- 
min, was the mother of a baby daughter. 
Only seventeen, one wonders what 
prompted this young woman to take such 
chances with her own and her baby's life. 
Maybe she was desirous of raising her 
family away from Missouri where there 
was constant threat from fever and ague. 
Wasn't it true only one man in California 
had ever been known to have a chill ? It 
was said people traveled a distance of 
eighteen miles just to see him shake! 

That this group of people attempted the 
trip was astonishing, That they accom- 
plished their purpose seems miraculous. A 
number of humorous, and very strange, 
things happened during the trip. 

"Just a few days after we left Soda 
Springs," Nancy related years later, "a 
young man named Dawson rode ahead to 
scout the trail. He soon came running 
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back into camp or foot, naked, shouting 
hysterically that a thousand C.heyennes 
had atacked him, stolen his guns and 
clothing. We gathered the wagons into a 
circle and prepared for a raid. 

"Shortly, a friendly-looking group of 
about 20 Indians rode into camp. They 
explained it was necessary to disarm Daw- 
son because he became so excited at sight 
of them they feared he would do someone 
harm! The company, amused, dubbed 
Dawson 'Cheyenne' anil the name stuck 
the rest of his life." 

The group broke trail where wagons 
had never been, drove through Cache 
Valley, now Utah, and in late August en- 
tered Promontory Valley where 28 years 
later the Golden Spike would be driven. 
They rolled along the dry salt plains north 
of Salt Lake with the sun beating down 
upon them. One morning they found a 
pass across the northwest corner of the 
lake leading to a beautiful fresh water 
lake in a valley. 

"We were amazed to see this old Indian 
coming towards us," said Nancy. "He said 
he had expected us; that he had dreamed 
of our coming. He seemed filled with joy 
to see us. We gave him gifts and he turned 
from east to west with his arms upraised 
in prayer. It was then the men decided it 
best to abandon the wagons. Water was 
scarce and pulling the wagons hard on 
the animals. We packed as much as we 
could on the horses and oxen and gave 
much more to the old Indian, He again 
implored the Heavens to accept his thanks. 
I have never seen a happier or more re- 
ligious man. We all wondered why he 
lived in that valley alone and how he 
could have known of our coming." 

Even before the patty reached Salt Lake 
City they had consumed all their pro- 
visions, existing on what game they could 
kill. After abandoning the wagons they 
killed most of the oxen and jerked the 
meat. Continuing farther they were forced 
to eat horse and mule meat. By the time 
the group reached the eastern slopes of the 
Sierra Nevada, must of them were on 
foot. One day they ran into a group of 
friendly "Digger" Indians and traded 
cloth and trinkets l or food the natives of- 
fered. They thought it tasty until they 
learned the sweet norsels were dried 
grasshoppers and crickets rolled with hon- 
eydew gathered from reeds. 

During the three weeks it took the part]' 
to cross the mountains, they ran out of 
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provisions and had to live on roasted 
acorns for two days. When they reached 
the San Joaquin plains the first game they 
killed was a fat coyote. Bidwell, who 
later became Governor of California, 
wrote in his memoirs that his share was 
only "the lights and windpipe," but he 
found it a welcome change from mule 
meat, roasted it over coals and greedily 
devoured it. On October -1, 1841. the 32 
"Western Emigrants" reached the ranch 
of Dr. Marsh near what is now Martinez, 
In December, the Kelseys traveled to Sut- 
ter's Fort in Sacramento, taking 1 5 days 
to make the trip in a leaky rowboat. 

From 1 1 through 1859, Nancy and 
Ben moved around California, buying and 
selling land. The town of Kelseyville took 
its name from a ranch they purchased in 
Lake County. They were in Napa when 
the Bear Flag war broke out; Nancy pro- 
vided the cloth for the first Bear Flag and 
helped make it. Later, they traveled to 
Humboldt County and helped start the 
towns of Eureka and Areata. 

In 1861, Ben amassed a large amount of 
money from a successful gold-mining ven- 
ture. Intending to buy cattle, they started 
for Texas. Comanches attacked the camp 
one day while the men were hunting wild 
turkey. Nancy and the children managed 
to hide but she forgot about the money 
and the Indians stole it. After that, until 
his death in 1888, Ben was a traveling 
preacher, spreading the gospel up and 

Until 1SS8, Nancy Kelsey's life was a 
series of adventures. "I have enjoyed rich 
es and suffered the pangs of poverty." 
she related. "1 saw U. S, Grant when he 
was little known. I baked bread for Gen- 
eral Fremont and talked to Kit Carson." 

After Ben's death, Nanq', a daughter 
and son-in-law homesteaded in a region 
in California called the Cuyama, where 
the counties of Kern, San Luis Obispo. 
Santa Barbara and Ventura converge. Al- 
most until the time of her death in 1896, 
she rode her pinto pony over the country - 
side helping needy neighbors. 

Nancy's last wish was to be buried in 
a store-bought coffin, not a box of boards 
hammered together. Friends took up a 
collection to buy the coffin and one of the 
neighbors drove his wagon to Santa Maria 
and brought it back. Nancy Kelsey, the 
first white woman to cross the Sierra Ne- 
vada into California, died a happy death. 
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Western Events 



This column is a public service 
and there is no charge jar lining 
your event or meeting — sn take 
advantage of the space by send- 
in your announcement. Houever, 
we must receive the information 
at least three months prior to the 
event. Be certain to furnish com- 
plete details. 

NOVEMBER 1 7- 1 y. RIO GRANDE ARTS & 
CRAFTS ASSOCIATION'S annual show. 
More than 200 artists an.] craftsmen displaying 
original handcrafted items for sale. Indian. 
Spanish and Anglo cultures represented. Jewel- 
ry, rugs, furniture, paintings. eti\ Albuquerque 
(New Mexico) Convention Center Write P.O. 
Box 14325. Albuquerque. N.M. R7111 



NOVEMBER I R & L$ 
sponsored by Silvery Colorado River Rock Club, 
Davis Dam Recreation Hall. Bullhead City. 
Ariz. Free admission, door prizes, demonstra- 
tions, etc. Ample camping facilities. Features 
chalcedony roses this year. Write Box til. Hull- 
head City. AZ 864)6. 

NOVEMBER 2S DECEMBER v INDIAN 
ARTS AND GRAFTS EXHIBIT sponsored by 
Heard Museum. 22 East Monte Vista. Phoenix, 
Arizona, Exhibits from North American In 
dians. All entries for salt- Write Doris Heady 
at above address. 

DECEMBER % ANNUAL WINTER PHOTO 
CONTEST Top trf Palttl Springs Aerial Train- 
way. Open to professional and amateur photog- 
raphers. Prizes. 'Fen models. For information on 
this eient ami others write Palm Springs Aerial 
Tramway. P.O. Drawer l : F. Palm Springs, CA 
\>22«. 

DECEMBER Li - 17, TOWN OF BETHLE 
HEM. after famed Oheramorgau Passion Play. 
Pageant has more than I SO actors from Hi- 
Desert Playhouse Guild. Joshua Tree. Calif. 

JANUARY II through I* THIRD ANNUAL 
GEM. ROCK St HOBBY SHOW, sponsored by 
Palo Verde Improvement Association. Palo 
Verde, California (20 miles south of Blythe 
on Highway 78). Write Box 9s. Palo Verde, 
CA. o226C,.' 

JANUARY 27 through EHB1U !AKY i. I Tl'H 
ANNUAL FESTIVAL OF ARTS. Tuku Ari 
zona. Sponsored hy the Santa Cruz Art Associa- 
tion, this is an outstanding Western art show 
with oils, water colors, wood carvings, fabrics, 
ceramics, jewelry, batiks, etc. Write Mrs H. T 
Wheless. P.O. Box tj'52. Tubac A/ H16-H) 
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Selected Reading fiom Desert 



ROAD MAP 10 (.ALIFORNIA'S L051 MINES AND 
BURIED TREASURES and ROADMAP TO CALIFOR- 
NIA'S PIONEER TOWNS, GHOST TOWNS AND 
MINING CAMPS comp led by Varna Enterprises. 
Both roadmaps are i<8 by 25' and scaled. Sou 
Ihern California on on?: side and Norihern Cali- 
fornia on the other Both contain detailed loca- 
tion of place name!, ninny af which are not on 
regular maps. Treasure Mop Is $4.00 and Ghosr 
Town Map is $2.95. When ordering, be certain 
to state which mop or no'h. 

SAN BERNARDINO MOUNTAIN TRAILS by John 
W. Robinson. Eosy one-day and more rugged 
hiking trips into the ristoric mountains. The 100 
hiking trails ore described in detail and illustra- 
ted so you will dc - get lost. Heovy paperback, 
257 pages, S4.95. 

OREGON COAST wilh photos by Ray Atkeson 
and tent by Archie- Satterfied. The finest ccllec- 
icn of four-color pi iot;gr:iphs of the magnificent 
shoreline ever presented. Excellent historic text, 
paper, l 24 pages. SI 9,00 until January, T'973, 
Large 11x14 format, hardcover, heovy slick 

itan $22.00. 

100 HIKING TRAILS by Don and Roberta Lowe. 

There are two separate books; one on traits m 
Northern California and the other in Southern 
California-. Both have 100 tr ps (both easy ond 
rugged] described in detail. Both books are 225 
pages, heavy paperback, 15.95 each. When 
ordering state whether you wont NORTHERN or 
SOUTHERN Hiking Trails. 

TIMBERLINE ANCIENTS with photos by David 
Muench ond text by Darwin Lambert. Rristleconc 
pines are the oldest iving trees on earth. Pho- 
tographer David Muench brirgs them to life in 
all their fascinating forms, aid Lambert's prose 
is like poetry. Or e of the most beautiful pic- 
torials ever published. An ideal gift. Large Ilx 
14 format, hardcover, heovy slick paper, 128 
four-color photogr-ipiis. 125 pages. $19.00 until 
January, 1973, then S22.00. 
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Edmund C Jaeger 




THE CALIFORNIA DESERTS by Edmund C. Jaeger. 

Revised 4th edition ij standard guide to Mohavr 
and Colorado desec-s with new chapters on 
desert conservation and aborigines. Hardcover. 

$4.9-5. 

MEXICO by Auto. Camper, Trailer by Off! 
Cross. Revised oditicn. Exce'lent guide with in- 
formation on tra ler parks, butane and ice sup- 
pliers and strnot n-.aps for villages and cities. 
New enlarged edition includes Baja and Yuca- 
tan, large format, paperback. $3.50, 



LET'S GO PROSPECTING by Edward Arthur. 

Facts and how-ta-do-it on prospecting are pre- 
sented by the author who has spent 30 years 
searching for gems and minerals in California. 
For those who think there are no more valuables 
left in California, they will find a new field in 
this informative book Includes marketing data, 
maps, potential buyers far d'scoveries. Large 
8x10 format, illustrated, heavy paperback. 84 
pages, $3.95. 
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MOCKEL'S DESERT FLOWER BOOK by Henry and 
Beverly Mockel. The well-known painter of 
desert wildflowers has combined his four-color 
sketches and black and white photographs to 
describe in detail so tne layman can easily 
identify wildflowers, both large ond small. 
Microscopic detail makes this an outstanding 
book for identification. Special compressed fiber 
cover which will not stain. 54 full-color illustra- 
tions with 72 life-size drawings and 39 photo- 
qrophs, 316 pages, $5.95. 

GEOLOGIC FIELD GUIDE TO SOUTHERN CALIFOR- 
NIA by Robert P. Sharp. A fresh and lively ap 
proach to what otherwise might be a dry sub- 
ject, Areas which you can see while driving are 
described ond illustrated. Will help your chil- 
dren understand (and make better gradesl geo 
ogy. Heavy paperback. 192 pages. $2.95, 

GHOST TOWNS OF THE COLORADO ROCKIES 
by Robert L. Brown. Written by the author of 
Jeep Trails to Coloradc Ghost Towns this oook 
deals with ghost towns accessible by passen- 
ger car. Gives directions and maps for finding 
towns along with historical backgrounds. Hard- 
cover, 401 pages, $6.25, 

COMMON EDIBLE & USEFUL PLANTS OF THE 
WEST by Muriel Sweet. A description with artist 
drawings of ed ble [ond those not to touch) 
□ lants along with how Indians and pioneers used 
them. Paperback, 64 pages, $1,50, 

FOUR WHEEL DRIVE HANDBOOK by James T. 
Crow and Comeron Warren. Packed into this 
volume is material gathered from actual experi- 
ence and presented in a detailed manner so it 
can easily be followed ond understood. Highly 
recommended for anyone interested in back 
country driving. Paper, illustrated. 96 p, $2.50. 

GHOST TOWNS OF THE WEST by the Editors of 
Sunset. Compares the past with the present and 
provides both a detailed and overall picture of 
the early-day west. The outstanding collection of 
historic photographs are matched by current- 
day photos by William Carter. Hardcover, 11x9 
format, heavy slick paper, 225 pages, mops, 
diagrams, etc. $11.75 



1 HE MIGHTY SIERRA by Paul Webster. Subtitled 
' A Portrait of a Mountain World' , This is a dra- 
matic story of the geology of the Siena Nevada 
and of the people — both of historic and present 
age- — who have lived ctnd died in the mountain 
world. Includes a special Travel Guide, glossary 
ar.d bibl iography. Seventy 4 -color and 90 black 
and white photograph's plus maps and illustra 
tiorts. Large format, hardcover. 288 pages, 
SI 3.95 until Dec. 31— then $17.50. 

CALIFORNIA by David Muench and Ray At- 
keson. Two of the West's greatest color pho- 
tographers have presented their finest works 
to create the vibrations of the oceans, lakes, 
mountains and deserts of California. Their 
photographic presentations, combined with the 
moving text of David Toll, makes this a classic 
in Western Americana Large 11x14 format, 
heavy slick paper, hardcover, 200 4 -color 
photographs, 1 86 pages, S25 00. 

NAVAJO RUGS, PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE by 
Gilbert S. Maxwell. Concerns the history, legends 
and descriptions of Navajo rugs. Full color 
photos. Paper, $2.50. 




NEVADA GHOST TOWNS AND MINING CAMPS 
by Stanley W. Paher. Covering all of Nevada s 
17 counties, Paher has documented 575 mining 
camps, many of which have been erased from 
the earth. The book contains the greatest and 
most complete collection of historic photographs 
of Nevada evei published. This, coupled with 
his excellent writing and map creates a book 
of lasting value Large 9x11 format, 700 
photographs, hardcover, 492 pages. $15.00. 



LOST MINES OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST by John 
D. Mitchell. The first of Mitchell's lost mine 
books is now available after having been out of 
print for years. Reproduced from the original 
copy and conlaminq 54 articles based on ac- 
counts from people Mitchell interviewed. He 
spent his entire adult life investigating reports 
and legends of lost mines and treasures of the 
Southwest, Hardcover, illustrated. 175 pages, 
$7,50, 

HELLOORADO by William Breakenridgc. One ol 

the most famous low enforcement officers of 
the Old West describes his hfe ond gives first- 
hand accounts of the famous outlaws and law- 
men he knew. First published in 1 928 and 
long out-of-prmt, now available. Hardcover, 
illustrated, I B83 map of Arizona Tern'ory. 255 
pages, $7,50. 
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GOLD AND SILVER IN THE WEST by T. H. Wctt- 

kihs. The author brings -agether for the first time 
the entire stary of gold and silver mining in he 
West. It tells of conquis~adore-i chasing myths in 
Old Mexico, gold and sitve? strikes in the West, 
Aloska, Mexico ond Canada, the rise and fall of 
■mining ventures, promotional schemes and to- 
day's operations. Hardbound, largo format, 212 
illustrations (75 in 4 -ccloi ) 288 pages, $13,95 
until Dec. 31— then $17,50-. 

FANTASIES OF GOLD by E. B, Soyles. During 
his search for archeologiral finds ; or more than 
30 years, the author wus exposed to the rumors 
and legends of lost gold and treasures. After 
his retiremenl as curator of the Arizona State 
Museum, he classified and delved into these 
still unsolved mysteries. At interesting and in- 
formative book on lost bonanzas and legends, 
many of which have never been published. 
Hardcover, well illustrated, 135 pages, $6.50 

LOST DESERT BONANZAS by Eugene Conrollo. 

Ilrief resumes ai lost mine articles printed in 
back issues of DESERT Magazine, by a former 
editor, Hardcover 27R pages. $,7.00, 

BICYCLE TRAILS OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA by 
David Kurk and Robert Miller. Sixty-nine trails, in 
eluding sidetrips, ranging from ihree to fifty 
miles in both rural ana urban areas. Illustrated, 
maps, terrain description, enperback, 128 pages. 
$1.95. 

NORTHWESTERN ARIZONA GHOST TOWNS by 
Stanley W. Paher. Directions to and history about 
23 of Arizona's most famous ghost towns. His- 
torical photographs ana artist sketches enhance 
editorial content, Large, 11x14 format, slick 
paperback, 48 pages, $2.95- 

A FIELD GUIDE TO ROCKS AND MINERALS by 
Frederick H. Rough. Ai ithoritative guide to iden- 
tification of locks and m inerctls. Experts recom- 
mend this for all amateurs as one of the best 
3rd edition with mary new colot illustrations. 
Hardcover. $5 95 

BARBED WIRE HANDBOOK by Thomas E. Turner. 

Contains 418 different kinds of barbed wire 
and associated items, described and illustrated 
with line drawings. Cuireri value prices. Paper- 
back, 102 pages $3.95. 
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LOST MINES i BURIED TREASURES ALONG THE 
OLD FRONTIER by John O. Mitehell. The second 
of Mitchell's books on lost mines which was out- 
of-print for many yeats is available again. Many 
of these appeared in DESERT Mgazine years 
ago and these issues are no longer available. 
New readers will want to read these. Contains 
the original map first published with the book 
and one pinpointing the areas of lost mines. 
Mitchell's personal research and investigation 
has gone into the book. Hardcover, 230 pages, 
$7.50. 




DESERT GEM TRAILS by Mary Frances Strong. One 

of the most popular and authoritative books on 
the Mojove and Colorado Deserts '"las been com- 
pletely revised and undated. Detailed mileage 
maps, photographs, history, landmarks, etc. 
make this book tops m its field. Heavy slick 
paperback, 80 pages, 52,00. 




EXPLORING CALIFORNIA'S BYWAYS by Russ 

Leadabrand. Excellent travel guides lo passenger 
car areas by a veteran explorer and popular 
writer. All books are heavy, stick paperback with 
detailed mcsps, illustrations and historical back 
ground, 180 pages and $1.95 each STATE 
WHICH VOLUME WHEN ORDERING. Vol. 1. Kings 
Canyon to Mexican Border: 2. In and Around Los 
Angeles: 3, Desert Country; 4, Mountain Country. 

GUIDEBOOKS TO CALIFORNIA AREAS by Russ 
Leadabrand. These books are exactly the some 
format and price IS1.95 each] as Leadabrand s 
books described above. The five different guides 
are: Guidebook to San Bernardino Mountains, 
Guidebook to Sunset Range, Guidebook to Mojave 
Desert and Guidebook to Southern Sierra Moun- 
tains. ORDER EACH BY COMPLETE TITLE. 

GHOSTS OF THE GLORY TRAIL by Nell Murbarger. 

A pioneer of the ghost town explorers and 
writers, Miss Murbarger's followers will be glad 
to know this book is once again in print. First 
published in 1956, it is now in its seventh edi- 
tion. The fast-moving chronicle is a result of pern 
sonal interviews of old timers who are no longer 
here to tell their tales. Hardcover, illustrated. 
291 pages, $7.00. 



SOURDOUGH COOKBOOK by Don and Myrtle 
Holm. How to make o sourdough starter and 
many dozens of sourdough recipes, plus amusing 
anecdotes by the authors ol the popular Old 
Fashioned Dutch Oven Cookbook. A new experi- 
ence in culinary adventures. Paperback. 136 
slick pages, illustrated. $3.95. 

GHOST TOWN BOTTLE PRICE GUIDE by Wes and 
Ruby Bressie. A new and revised edition of their 
popular bottle book first published in 1964. 
New section an Oriental relics, plus up-to-date 
values of bottles. Slick, paperback, illustrated 
124 pages, $7.95, 

100 DESERT WILDFLOWERS by Natt Dodge. Each 
flower is illustrated with a 4-color photograph 
and described in detail, where found, blooming 
period, etc. Habitats from sea level to 4,000 
feet, Slick paperback, 64 pages, $2.00. 

HOW TO COLLECT ANTIQUE BOTTLES by John 
C. Tibbitts. A fascinating insight of early Ameri- 
ca as seen through the eyes of the medicine 
companies and their advertising almanacs. Ex- 
cellent hook for avid bottle collectors and those 
just starting. Also includes chapters on collect- 
ing, locations and coro of bottles. Heavy, slick 
paperback, well illustrated. 118 pages, $4.00. 

DEATH VALLEY JEEP TRAILS by Roger Mitchell, 

Although a system of paved roads covers Death 
Volley National Monument, there is even a 
larger network of back country roads leading 
to old mining camps, stamp mills and other 
little-known areas of interest. The author has 
provided a guide to these places for explorers 
with back country vehicles Paperback, illustra- 
ted. 36 pages. SI 00 

SELDOM SEEN SLIM by Tom Murray. Profiles and 
vignettes of the colorful ''single blanket jackass 
prospectors'' who lived and died as they looked 
for gold and silver in Death Valley. Slick paper- 
back, exclusive photos of the old-timers, 65 
pages, $3.00. 



DESERT OVERVIEW MAPS by Wes Chan 

Using topographic maps as basic underlays, Wes 
has compiled two excellent detailed maps far 
back country explorers of the Mojave and Color- 
ado Deserts. Maps show h-ghways, gravel roads, 
jeep trails plus historic routes and sites, old 
wells, which are not on modem-day maps, plus 
ghost towns, Indian sites, etc. Mojave Desert 
Overview covers from U.S. 395 at Little Lake to 
Boulder City, Nevada, to Parker Dam lo Victor- 
vilfe. Colorado Desert Overview covers from the 
Mexican border to Joshua Tree National Monu- 
ment to Banning to the Arizona side of the 
Colorado. $3.00' each. Be certain to state which 
mop (or both) when ordering. 



ARIZONA 




ARIZONA by David Muench. fh* inns! pictorial 
presentalion of Ihe Grand Canyon State ever 
published. One of the outstanding color photo- 
graphers of the world, Muench has selected 160 
of his 4-color phoiograpfi'i which are augmented 
by comprehensive text of David Toll. Hardcover. 
1 1x14 format, 200 heavy slick pages, $25.00. 



Send check or money order to 
Desert Magazine Book Shop 
P.O. Box 1318 
Palm Desert. California 92260 
Calif, residents add 5% sales tax 



Shipped POSTPAID [Effective November 15,1972] 



December 1972 
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Make Your 
Outings 
More 
Fun w 




7W 

METAL DETECTORS 

• Detect ron 

* Excelsior 

Gel the Best 
lop Guorontee 
Easy to Operote 
From 
SM.M 1p 
$165.00 

Stop By And See Our 

Western Artifact;., Indian Collection, Jewelry 
Display, Lapidary Lquipment, Tumblers, Gold 
Pons, Dry Woshers, Books on Treasures and 
last Mines and other items of fun for 

the entiro family. For information |ust write 
It ur call 

(30MPTOX 
BOfK SHOP 

1405 South Long Beach Blvd. 
Ph. 632-9096 Campton, Calif. 90221 




HOLDS 3 US OF GEM MATERIAL 

FOR ONLY $11 95 

PI US PQSUGF 



GORDON'S ALL-NEW 
1971-72 CATALOG 

IS NOW AVAILABLE. OVER 250 PASES 
OF MOUNTINGS, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES. 
A MUST FOR NEW ROCKHOUNDS 
$1.00, REFUNDABLE 
WITH ANY $7.50 ORDER. 
FREE! FREE! 

For DESERT Magaiine Readers 
GORDON'S GEM SHOPPER 

GORDON'S 

1741 CHERRY AVE 
LONG BEACH, CALIF. 90804 
P.O. BOX 4073D 



Rambling 
on 

Hocks 

by 

Glenn and 
Martha Vargas 



MERCURY 
The Other Liquid 

EviiKYONi: thinks of minerals as sol- 
ids, and this is usually true, Of the 
thousands of minerals, only two arc 
found in the liquid state; these are mer- 
cury and water. On occasion, asphaltum 
is found as a thick tar-like material, but 
because £>f its highly variable composition, 
most mineralogists c '° rK)t ,c 
same as minerals. 

Water, in case you did not realize it. is 
a mineral, found naturally as the liquid, 
the solid (ice) and the vapor (clouds). 
This makes water an interesting substance 
mineralogically, but that is another story. 
Anyone who has handled the silvery li- 



! NEW! Stainless Steel 
| Water Purifier Distiller 

WMAKE THE PUREST) 
, 

ifl^ • Die any heal source j 

\!t^ • No plumbing hook-up | 

PENNIES PER GALLON FOR PURE WATER 
Mini-Aqua 5S-4 Purifier Distiller removes chlor- 1 
ine, fluoride, iron, pesticides, sulphates, dirt, | 
I salt, calcium, alum, and all taste spoiling pot | 
| lutants. Improves heverage and food flavor. 
| *5-yr. warranty. Other types of home water dis 
] tillers available. Write for free information. 



UNITED VITO WAY 
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Seattle office; Dept. D-12 
Northrup Industrial Park 



quid, mercury, knows of its property ot 
flowing rapidly out of the container or 
the hands, Thus the common name, quick- 
silver. It easily breaks up into round glob- 
ules which roil away and break into smal- 
ler globules. The metal has a high surface- 
tension that holds it into these globules, 
but as it has a high specific, gravity (is 
thirteen times heavier than water) and 
the slightest shock will break it into smal- 
ler pieces. 

The name mercury is taken from the 
name of the Roman messenger of the 
gods. He was reported to be able to move 
very rapidly from place to place when 
carrying messages. 

Mercury actually is rare as a liquid in 
the natural state, arid is usually found 
only as small globules among its ores. The 
most common ore is cinnabar, or mercury 
sulphide. In the pure state it is bright red, 
soft. 2 to 2I/ 2 in hardness, and is eight 
times heavier than water, which has a spe- 
cific gravity of H. This is not a common 
ore. but often forms large bodies. The 
other mercury ores are much rarer. 

There are a number ot famous cinna- 
bar mines in various parts of the world. 
Mercury has been a valuable metal from 
medieval times. The most important of 
all are the mines at Almaden, Spain, which 
have been worked for over 200 years. 
When extensive cinnabar deposits were 
found in central California, the mines 
were named New Almaden. 

The next most famous mines are at 
Idria, Italy, again of old vintage. These 
have an America/7 counterpart also; New 
Idria, about one-hundred miles south of 
New Almaden. Probably the next best 
known mines are at Hunan. China, but 
tittle is heard of them today. 

l-'rom the standpoint of the mineral col- 
lector, crystals of cinnabar are very rare 
and interesting. Of the mines named 
above, on!) 1 the Chinese deposits have 
produced crystal specimens. Some locali- 
ties in Europe have produced fine crystals, 
especially Yugoslavia. Here in our own 
desert, fine small crystals have been found 
at the Snowshoe Mine, Humboldt County, 
Nevada, 

Some of the Nevada crystals are clear 
enough to cut into faceted gems. It is ob- 
vious that gemstones of 2 in hardness do 
not yvear well, so these are kept entirely 
in collections. Regardless of the softness, 
a cinnabar gem is a beautiful sight, A 
clear, bright blood red, with excellent 

Desert Magazine, 



brilliance. The brilliance is due to a re- 
fractive index that is nearly half again 
higher than that of diamond. 

The pure mineral is cut as cabochons 
on occasion, but it appears to make better 
stones if it has a small amount of impuri- 
ties. These evidently tend to hold it to- 
gether. It takes lustrous, metallic polish, 
but again the gems are soft, and not usu- 
ally set in jewelry. 

Cinnabar does appear as an excellent 
gem material. bOwevgt, in the form 
known as niyrickite. This is cinnabar mix- 
ed in opal or agate, and was named after 
"Shady" Myrick, an early-day desert 
southwest prospector. 

When this material is good, it pro- 
duces excellent re. I -splashed gems that 
will wear well. They have a bad tendency 
to turn black if exposed to sunlight for 
long periods. The Mack is the other sul- 
phide of mercury Ot metacinnabarite. 

Metallic mercury is extracted from cin- 
nabar by what is known as a retort. This 
is a type of furnace that will roast the 
ore, drive off the mercury as a vapor, 
i ran sport and cool it in tubes, and allow it 
to condense into th«.- liquid. We knew one 
operator that allowed the mercury to flow 
out of his retort and collect in a large, 
heavy bucket. At times he would have a 
number of quarts of the metal in the buck- 
et. He used this to mystify and impress 
his visitors. He would brush the surface 
with his fingers, shake the bucket to show 
it was a liquid, and then invite the visitor 
to push his fist down into the bucket. 
This was found to be impossible. 

As mercury is more than thirteen times 
heavier than water, the bucketful weigh- 
ed more than the * isitor, and he did not 
have enough weight :o push down into 
it. 

A very interesting use of mercury is 
based upon its great affinity for some of 
the other metals, especially gold and sil- 
ver. If liquid mercury comes in contact 
with these metals in the relatively pure 
state, it will attach and completely coat 
it. 

The gold miner has found this pro- 
perty an excel km aid in removing gold 
flakes from sand and other impurities. 
The gold-pan miner had only to pour an 
amount of mercury ecual or greater than 
the gold into the metal and sand mixture. 
A small amount of stirring and all the 
gold would be taken up by the mercury, 
and with the impurities being left be- 



hind. The gold-laden mercury was then 
poured into a small piece of cloth, and 
the excess mercury squeezed back into 
the original container. 

Gold that is recovered by grinding the 
ore in a mill is run over a table covered by 
a mercury-coated sheet of metal. As gold, 
sand, water, etc flow over the table, the 
mercury catches the gold, allowing the 
other materials to flow- on past. 

The gold -pan miner removed the mer- 
cury from his gold dust by placing it in a 
fry pan on the fire. The mercury was driv- 
en off as a vapor, leaving a lump of pure 
gold. This method of removing mercury 
made many of the miners our first mer- 
cury poisoning victims, but they undoubt- 
edly never knew it! Mercury vapor is a 
potent poison and very hard on teeth. As 
the miners stood close to the fire that was 
baking out their gold, they inhaled the 
vapor. Dental information of the early 
days is scant, but that available indicates 
that many of them had teeth that degener- 
ated early in life. It is now suspected that 
mercury was the culprit. 

Our present day environmental empha- 
sis on mercury poisoning is not like that 
above, but is instead due to some of the 
highly soluble mercury compounds that 
are used in some manufacturing processes, 
and are lost in waste products. These 
compounds, known as salts, are also po- 
tent poisons, and are easily absorbed by 
all living things. 

Mercury has a very long history of use 
and abuse by mankind. Many of its pro- 
perties are very interesting and useful, but 
that property of being a liquid, is the 
\ of all. □ 




STOP THAT 
THIEF WITH 
I OCKSTRAP 

A revolutionary new design 
\ secures all G.I. cans to your 
carrier. Attaches to rear slot. 
If for 4" high rear panel 
state if 1" slot or I'/j" slot. 
All steel construction, bright 
zinc plated. » en 
Type D Only JMiDU 

PLUS POSTAGE. 2. LSS 

Send for FREE Brochure Showing 
Other Models to Fit Any Vehicle, 

1141 Wlltsey Rd. S.E., Salem, OR 97302 



DEALER 
INQUIRIES 
INVITED, 



TREASURE 
HUNTERS- 
PROSPECTORS 

OIWLOG! 

Metal -Mineral Detectors 
Whites- Metrotech-Goldatc- 
Fisher- Excelsior— Precision 

DREDGES 
DRY WASHERS 

MAPS 
SLUICE BOXES 
ROCK TUMBLERS 
TOOLS 
ASSAY KIT 
OTHER 
RELATED EOUIPMLNI 

/1UROR4 

6286 BEACH BLVD. 
BUEN A PARK, CALIFORNIA 90630 

Phone |714| 521-6321 J, 




17 Years Before Andrew Johnson 
Became The 17th President of The 
U.S.A., 

Covington wos monufacturing hand and fool- 
powered grinders tor gem coral and sea shells 

FREE CATALOG 

of over 200 modern gem 
machines & equipment. 

[Mail coupon below) 





COVINGTON ENGINEERING CORP. 

Box 35-D, Redlands, Calif. 92373 
Mail me the FREE catalog postpaid. 
(Please print name and addressl 

Name 

Address. 

City_ 

State 
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• JEWELERY 



The Trading Post Classified Ads 



• AUTO ACCESSORIES • BOOKS - MAGAZINES _______ 

WARNINGS At^TRljTHS~abouMOO volt, 3000 WILD & WOOLLY West Books. Send Stamp for 

Watt Automobile Alternator Adapters. Easily illustrated catalog of 25 books on Indians, 

built for $5.00. Complete information and in- Railroads, Ghost Towns. Sample book ond 

structions $2.00. Complete kit S10.00. Elec- catalog SI .00. Filter Press.. Box D, Palmer 

rronics, Box 11330, Merritf Island, Florido Lake, Colorado 3 0)33. __ 

_ 32952. _ BALLARAT, 1897-1917, Facts end Folklore. Re- 
searched and compiled by Paul B. Hubbard, 

• BOOKS - MAGAZINES Doris Bray and George Pipkin Send $3.50 for 

— — _ — postpaid copy to Trona Business Services. 

OUT-OF-PRINT books at lowest prices! You 1 3'i 93 Main St., Trona, CaliF. 93562. 

name it- — we find it! Western Amer cana, — — — 

desert and Indian books a specialty. Send GUIDE TO MEXICO'S gems and minerals: locali 

ui your wants, No obligation. International ties, mines, maps, directions, contacts. Eng- 

Bookfinders, Box 1, Pacific Palisades, Calif. list' -Spanish glossary, too. $2.00 postpaid. 

90272. Gemac. Me ntone, Cal if. 92359. __ 



"GEMS 5. MINERALS," the monthly guide to 
gems, minerals, ond rock hobby fun. $4.50 
year. Sample S5< Gems 8. Minerals, Mentone 
Calif. 9233 9. 

OVERLOOKED FORTUNES" in minerals and gem 
stones; here are a few of the 300 or more 
you may be overlooking: uranium, vanadium, 
tin, tungsten, columbium, tantalum, nickel, 
cobalt, gold, silver, platinum. Iridium, beryl ■ 
Mum, emeralds etc Some worth SI to $2 a 
pound, others $25 to $200 per ounce; an 
emerald the size of your thumb may be 
worth $1000 or more; learn how to find, 
identify and cash in on them. New simple 
system. Send for free copy "Overlooked For- 
tunes n Minerals '' it may lead to knowledge 
which may make you rich' Duke's Research 
Laboratory, Box 666-B, Truth or Consequences 
New Mexico S7901. 

LOST DESERT GOLD, legendary and geological 
history of the southern California desert, with 
photos and mops to pinpoint locations. $2.50 
postpaid. Gedco Publishing Co., Box 67. Bell 
flower , Cali f. 90706 

UPPER MOJAVE DESERT," first book to reveal 
route of extinct Tonopah-Tidewater Railroad, 
original names of present towns and cities, 
the Borax story, biographies of pioneers. 
Hardbound. Many priceless photos. Only 
$4.95 postoald from author; Mary O'Conley, 
Baker. Ca l 1 f ,_92 309. 

SURVIVAL EOOKSI Guerrilla Warfare. Wilder- 
ness Living, Medical Guns, Self Defense. 
Nature. Books—Vital Fascinating, Extraor- 
dinary; Catalog free. Adobe Haciendo, 
Route 3, B ox 517 A, Glendal e, Arizon a 8 5 3 T . 

"DEAD MEN DO Tell Tales" By Lake Erie Schae- 
fer. FacH about Frank Fish's mysterious death. 
Jtill unexplained. Sequel to "Buried T-easure 
& Lost Mines" the Treasure Hunters manual. 
$3 postpaid. L. Erie Schaefer, 1472B Peyton 
Drive. Chino, Ca lif. 91710. 

RIVER OF GOLD, the richest treasure of them 
all. A new book "Treasure Travels'' contains 
all new photos, maps and other valuable 
information on California's most fabulous 
treasure, $3 postpaid. Gedco Publishing Co., 
Box 67, Be l If lower, Calif. 9 0706. 

BACK ISSUES DESERT — 30s to 70s. Requests 
answered some day. Send us your want lists 
and we will quote prices. Everybody's Book- 
shop, 317 West 6th Street. Los Angeles, Calif. 
90014. 

FREE 12B page catalog on detectcrs, books and 
maps. General Electronic Detection Co., 1623S 
Lakewood Blv d.. Bellflower, Calif. 90706. 

DESERT MAGAZINE^ 1937-72. 400 Issues. Excel- 
lent condition. SI 79 CO. Westways Magazines, 
1963-72. Make offer. M. Arrigo, 1BB36 Erwin 
St., Reseda, CA 91335. 



• EQUIPMENT 

GOLD DRYWASHERS for fun and profit. S39.95 
to SI 99.95. Free information. Wilkins Enter- 
prises, P.O. Box 1122, Huntington Beach, 

California 92647. _____ 

GOLD DRY Wosher plans, portable hand opera- 
ted, recover gold £ rom gold diggings, from 
dry river beds, etc., by air principle. $2.00. 
P.. Bown. P.O. Box 791. Arcadia. Calif. 91006 



* GEMS 

SHAMROCK ROCK SHOP, 593 West La Cadena 
Drive. Riverside. California 92501 . Parallel 
to Riverside Freeway. Phone 686-3956. 
Come in and browse; jewelry mountings 
chains, supplies, minerals, slabs, rough ma- 
ferial, equipment, black lights, metal de- 
tectors, maps, rock and bottle books. 

■MND GORGEOUS FLUORESCENT ROCKSt Turn or- 
dinary-looking rocks into rainbows of glowing 
colors with new, go-anywhere ultraviolet 
lamps. Send for Free Illustrated Catalog of 
ultraviolet lamps and accessories. WLC Tech- 
nology, Dept. DM-1, 842 So. State College 
Blvd. Anaheim, Calif. 92B06. 

GEM SHOP WEST. Mineral specimens, custom 
jewelry, gem identification, slabbing. 72-042 
Hghway 111, Rancho Mirage, Calif, 92270. 
Phone 346-2812. 



• HEALTH 



BACK PAIN STIFFNESS, get immediate relief. Now 
easy illustrated booklet, copyrighted 1972. 
Send $3,00 to: Self Alignment, Box 336, Cor- 
ona del Mar, Colif. 92625. 



• INDIAN GOODS 

FINE RESERVATION- MADE Navajo, Zuni, Hopl 
jewelry and Kachina dolls, Navajo rugs, Yei 
blankets, Chimayo blankets and vests, pot- 
tery. Nambe cooking and serving ware and 
unique gifts. A collector's paradise. Open 
every day from 10:00 to 5:30. Buffalo Trad- 
ing Post, 20115 Highway 18, Apple Valley, 
Calif, 92307. 

ARROWHEAD'S WEST, Tools and Relics of Stone- 
age Man. Arrowheads, Artifacts, Birdpoints, 
Gamepoints, Dorts. $1.00 each; 3/S2.00 or 
12/56.00. Send for our list of available ma- 
terial to: Arrowhead's West, P.O. Drawer 80. 
Barst o w, CA . 9231 1 ._ 

APACHE ARROWHEAD Collections— Perfect, jas- 
per, agate, flint, 25-S5.00, 100-S15.00. 
Dealers inquiries invited. Geronimo, DDI 239, 
Apache Junction, Arizona 85220, 



CUSTOM-MADE JEWELERY at prices you can af- 
ford. Full information sent on request — rings, 
pendants, pins, cuff links, etc., moil order 
only, Freda M. Francisco, 11335 E Lambert, 
El Monte, Calif 91732. 



• MAPS 

OLD MAP KIT. Reprints of State and Railroad 
mops, 70-90 years old. Send self-addressed, 
stamped envelope for details. Specify state. 
Northern Map Co., 2046 N. Tripp Ave., Dept. 
DM, Chica g o, Illi n ois 60639 . 



• MINING 



ASSAYS. COMPLETE, accurate, guararteed. High- 
est quality spectrographs. Only $5.00 per 
sample. Reed Engineering, 522 W. First St., 
Riolto, Calif. 92376. 



* OLD COINS, STAMPS 

CHOICE UNCIRCULATED SILVER DOUARS: 1880- 
81 S Mint; 1883-4-5; 1898-99-1900-01- 
02-04 O Mint, $4.50 each. The lot $50.00. 
Illustrated catalogue 50c. Shultz, 5alt Lake 
City, Uta h 84110. 

COLLECT COINS for profit I How to start, where 
to sell. Lists of valuable coins. Check your 
change! Send $1.00. Maa'ison, 272 West Via 
Olivera, Palm Springs, CA 92262. 



• REAL ESTATE 



40 ACRES $250.00 PER ACRE. Develop your own 
poultry ranch or retirement home in smog- 
free and people-free high desert. Interest in 
new well, good roads, surveyed, 5,000 ft. 
elevation, Eost San Bernardino County, $200 
clown, low monthly payments. Also 1100 
acres for larger Investors. Owner, E. R. Lewis, 
5328 Park Lane, San Bernardino, Calif. 714- 
88 2-2146. Map ma i led on request. 

SOUTHERN UTAH. Invest now in Color-Country 
paradise. Bloomington Country Club lots, Ko- 
lob lots, ranches, farms, commercial, mobile 
home lots. Frank Pierce, Realty. Licensed Brok- 
er Utah and California. P.O. Box 12, St. 
George, Utah 84770, 310 East Tabernacle St.. 
1801) 673-5000. 

GOVERNMENT LANDS ... low as $1.00 acrel 
Million acres! For exclusive "Government 
Land Buyer's Guide" plus "Land Opportunity 
Review" listing lands available throughout 
U.S., send $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
United Lands, Box 19107-RL. Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

IDEAL 5-ACRE RANCH. Lake Conchas, New Mex- 
ico. $2,975. No. Down. No Interest. $25 
Monthly Vacation Paradise. Camp, Explore. 
Money Maker. Free Brochure. Ranchos; Box 
2003 DP, Al a meda, CA 94501. _____ 

HOMESITES WITH EXQUISITE view of Twentynine 
Palms ond Joshua Tree National Monument, 
$600.00 acre. William Simmons, 3335 North 

_ Flowing We I is Road, Tucso n, Ariz. 85705. 

26'/, ACRES at Palm Springs R.R, Depot. Level, 
Sacrifice. $12,500 for all. $2500 down, $150 
per month, 8% interest. Owner. (714) 
244-9450, 

GOVERNMENT LANDS^-Low as $1 .25 Acre! Buy, 
Lease or Homestead. . . Free Details! Lands 
Digest, Box 1555-DM, Tacoma, Wash. 9B4 01 . 



• TRAVEL 

MEXICO CARAVANS open to all -ecreation ve- 
hicles. Free brochure. Point South Caravan 
Tours, 5309 Garden Grove Ave., Tarzana, 
Cal if. 91356. 

4 WD "JEEP" Scenic Adventure Trias, Death Val- 
ley region, all desert areas, Paul H, Thomp- 
son Enterprises, Box 21, Darwin, Calif. 93522 
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HOW TO PLACE YOUR AD 

•fa Mail your copy 3nd first-insertion remit- 
tance to: Trading Post. Desert Magazine, 
Palm Desert, Col fornia 92260, Classified 
rates are 25c per word, $5 minimum 
per insertion 
DEADLINE FOR CLASSIFIED ADS IS 1 OTH OF 
SECOND MONTH PRECEDING COVER DATE. 



• MISCELLANEOUS 



IMPROVE YOUR PERSONALITY! 110 Page Book- 
let "Dynamic Thinking" shows how. Order 
now, book #W8-113, only Si. 00 plus 25c 
postage and handling from: Fran Taylor, 7005 
Azalea Ave., Bakersfield, CA 93306. 



• TRAVEL 



BAR H GUEST RANCH. American plan, three 
meals, room, horseback riding, swimming, 
riflery, shuffleboard. horseshoes, ping pong, 
darts, archery, etc. Hayrides, Twenty-seven 
miles east of Victorville on Highway 18. Ralph 
and Rita Chamney P.O. Box 307, Lucerne 
Valley, Calif. 92356. |7H| 246-7666. 



• TREASURE FINDERS 



FREE — VALUABLE TREASURE FINDER catalog sent 
by return mail. Find coins, rings, gold, silver, 
metals, relics. Write today. Jetco, Dept. CD, 
Box 26669, El Po se. Te xas 799 26. 

FISHER DETECTORS. You deserve "the bestl Free 
literature, FRL, Dept. D-12, P O, Box 490, 
Belmont , Calif. 9400 2. 

TREASURE-METAL and mineral locators. Free 24 
page booklet, GeoFinder Co., Box 37, Lake- 
wood. Calif. 90714. _. 

GOLDAK Treasure Locators — Pleasure and profit 
in a hobby you'll enjoy. Find coins, relics, 
gold, silver. Charge cn Bankamericard, Gol- 
dak, Dept. DM., 1 1 CI -A Airway, Glendale. 
California 91201. 



rOWFRFUl METROTECH locators detect gold, sil- 
ver, coins, relics. Moncyback guarantee. Terms 
free Information. Jnderground Explorations 
p e pt_3A,_Bc>: 793. Menlo Park, Calif. 94025 . 

FREE 128 page catalog on detectors, books and 
maps. General Electronic Detection Co., 1 623R 
Lak ew ood Blvd., B ellflower, Calif 90706. 

METAL LOCATORS: White'*, Goldak, DetecTron, 
Metrotech, Precision, Excelsior, Fisher. Free 
catalog. Aurora Prospector Supply, 6286 
Beach Blvd., Buena Park, Calif. 90620 (7141 
521-6321. 

GOLD, SILVER, RELICS' Located with powerful 
Detecfron Metal Detectors Free information 
Detectron, Dept. D-12. Box 243, San Gahriel 
Calif. 9 1778 . 

FIND BURIED TREASURE with revolutionary 
patented, analytical metal detector. Features 
push button and automatic tuning, negligible 
ground pickup, greatest range. Free catalogue 
Gardiner Electronics Co., Dept 51, 4729 N. 
7th Ave.. Phoenix, Arizona 85013. 



• MISCELLANEOUS 



CHICK INCUBATOR. This four egg incubator 
maintains proper he^at and humidity to hatch 
chicks, ducks, quail or bird's eggs. The unit 
includes dome, brcader, bulb, egg holders, 
thermometer and instructions. Stands 6" tall, 
7 '/, ' wide. S4.9B to .. W. Noe Sales, Mat- 
lacho Station, Fort My ers, Florida 33901. 

$10 DAILY WRITING short article; at home. Be- 
gin immediately! Copyrighted report reveals 
how and where. Send $1.00. Madison, 272 
West Vja_Olivera, Pa lm Springs, CA 92262. 

LLAMA WOOL PONCHOS from South America. 
Unique! Beaulilul! I .'olorful! Excellent Christ- 
mas gift. Send $24.55. State color preferences. 
California residents odd sales tax. L. Hiebert, 
Box 229D, Boron, Cal ifornia 9351 6. 

OIL PAINTING, knife, "brush, For beginners or 
advanced, Free brochure. Degrees granted. 
Roy Keister College, 19 Washington St., Santa 
Clara, Calif. 95050. 8- 

GUMMED NAME AND address labels: 1000— 
$1, 3000— $2.25. Two week delivery. C. 
Friday 4705 Adam Road, Santo Susano 
Calif. 93063. 

Deciwibor 1972 



• MISCELLANEOUS 

DRIFTWOOD- — Naturally sculptured forms. Add 
interest to floral arrangements, garden and 
home decoration. Twelve carefully selected 
pieces, $7.99. postpaid. Beachcomber, 22275 
De Anza Circle, Cupertino, Calif. 95014 



Preserve Your Issues 

For Travel Guides and 
Reference in a 




BINDER 



Each library -style brown vinyl 
binder holds 12 issues of Desert 
Magazine. An ideal gift for friends 
who constantly refer to Desert as 
a source of information on all of 
the West. 



Only $3.50 



BE SURE TO STATE WHAT YEAR YOU WANT 
PRINTED IN GOLD ON THE BINDER 



LINER 
IPOLLUTANTSJ 



SI X STILL Survival Kit 

NEW PROCESS PRODUCES 1 TO 2 

_„ 0IN D1 ». st QUARTS OF PURE WATER DAILY 

PLASTIC J____T IN DRIEST DESERT 

i^VyV A Reusable kit for Survival and a 

Fascinating Experiment for the Young 
Scientist. Easy to install and operate. 

/ATER Complete Kit $2.49 

DROPS Check or Won«y Order p'ui 25e po«og« to: 

DESERT MAGAZINE 

Polm Deterl, Cotlfornla 92260 
Colifornio residents add 12c salos tax 





SUBSCRIPTION FORM 1272 

PALM DESERT, CALIFORNIA 92260 
□ ENTER A NEW SUBSCRIPTION □ RENEW MY PRESENT SUBSCRIPTION 



NAME_ 



ADDRESS 



ZIP CODE 



~ SEND GIFT SUBSCRIPTION TO: 



NAME_ 



ADDRESS 



NAME. 



ADDRESS 



Sign Gift Card: "From_ 
One Year $5.00 



Two Years S9.50 
(Or 2 One Years] 



Three Years $13.00 
(Or Three One Years} 



□ PAYMENT ENCLOSED □ BILL ME LATER 

□ ALSO SEND DESERT'S 1 2-1SSUE HANDSOME BROWN VINYL BINDER FOR $3.50 

I includes tax and postagel 
Date Binder(s) with Yearls) □ Undated 
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RIVERSIDE COUNTY'S LARGEST 
4-WHEEL -DRIVE HEADQUARTERS 

Aeienoriei fw Ml t\\<tkes 

n Jeep 

JOII\M>» 

SALES and SERVICE 

1st and Market, Riverside, California 
Telephone 714 684-9020 



BREAKFAST 
ANYTIME! 

OPEN 7 DAYS 
24 HOURS 
A DAY 



2G6 South Main 




Sportsman's Cafe 

I LONE PINE, CALIFORNIA 



GIVE DatfL 

Subscriptions as Gifts 



i PROSPECTING 
TREASURE HUNTING 



i. vim 1 I'm^i 




SEND FOR 
FREE CATALOG 



SANDY TRAILS TO ADVENTURE 

otnlhiued ftxM pap.e .?; 

ally marked the location of the grave was 
washed away many years ago. Although 
the area has few scenic attractions, it may 
appeal to followers of nebulous treasure 
trails. This is the country where the late 
Henry F.. Wilson, inveterate searcher for 
the legc-ndary lost Pegleg gold, hoped to 
attain fulfillment on his half-century-old 
dream. 

When Henry began his search back in 
1900, he followed an old Indian trail 
which wound around the base of the Santa 
Rosa Mountains and ended at Fish Spring, 
near the present Desert Shores Marina at 
Salton Sea. In (§51, after reviewing all of 
the Pegleg lore he had collected during his 
50-year search, he became convinced that 
on the day of his first trip when he was 
crossing from Grave Wash to Big Wash, 
he passed a hill on which was spread Peg- 
leg Smith's black gold. Shortly after Hen- 
ry asked me to accompany him on a final 
search for the lost bonanza. 

About eight miles from the highway we 
followed the old trail from a ridge on the 
south down to the edge of Grave Wash, 
where it vanished completely. This section 
of the trail is still plainly visible. We con- 
tinued on through some of the roughest 
terrain west of Salton Sea. crossing Little 
Wash and finally reaching the north rim 
of Big Wash with no sign of the old trail. 
The years had dimmed Henry's memory 
and he had trouble recalling old land- 
marks, but he was in no hurry. There was 
always "tomorrow." Unfortunately, 1 had 
not arranged for an extended stay, so we 
had to abandon the search. 

Henry believed the results of our search 
were very inconclusive. "The gold is there 
and the next time I'll find it," he said, 
But he never went back. Personal prob- 
lems arose which required his moving to 
northern California, but letters up to the 
time he passed away always confirmed his 
belief that Pegleg's nuggets still lay wait- 
ing to be rediscovered, just as he saw them 
50 years before. 

There are ten or more major washes 
along the 25 mile stretch northwest from 
State 78 where you can enjoy many excit- 
ing weekends under desert skies. But take 
them slowly. Allow time to explore their 
many facets and you will discover a new 
world of pleasure, One to which you will 
want to return again and again. 



TRAILS, TOLLS AND TURNPIKES 

[onihuucl from jiafr 17 

but no one seemed to mind because we 
were used to nothing else. 

"The road over Cajon was an exper- 
ience. It was carved out of the side of the 
mountain — just wide enough so that two 
cars could pass every quarter mile or so. 
The blind curves were legion and hardly 
a month went by but someone ran off the 
road and over one of the many steep 
banks. This was before the advent of the 
white line; often the fog was so bad that 
cars could travel only five miles per hour. 
If you were unfortunate enough to get 
behind a truck, there you remained — 
there was no possibility of passing, es- 
pecially up-grade. So a trip to San Bernar- 
dino from our apple orchard in Apple 
Valley, a distance of 45 miles, took about 
four hours with luck (no flats or broken 
axles)." 

For those wishing a more accelerated 
encounter with Cajon Pass, specifically 
Crowder Canyon, take Interstate I 5 to the 
Highway 1 3B off-ramp. Head toward Ce- 
dar Springs about 200 yards and turn 
right (south) on the frontage road to the 
California Flistorical Marker. You are at 
Crowder Canyon. 

The trail up the canyon is part of the 
California Riding and Hiking Trail sys- 
tem: it is well-trodden, marked, and 
worth the effort. Fifty yards up the canyon 
stands a washed-out bridge. Further along, 
the roadbed is covered by landslides and 
the walking trail is actually atop the rub- 
ble, giving you some idea of the prccipi- 
tious voyages made here 100 years ago. 

Some three quarters of a mile up the 
canyon the trail emerges into a wider, wet 
valley and a tangle of roads, powerlines 
and paths. Hunt here for debris of weary 
travelers and for Indian markings — it was 
a stopping place for both. 

Highway 138 intersects Crowder Can- 
yon (and follows it) about one and one- 
half miles from the freeway. Trail bikes 
with spark arresters and 4WDs can be 
used here in the low fire hazard season, 
but not on utility roads or posted land. 

For the stalwart, a hike due east of 
Crowder Canyon leads to Cleghorn Road 
and a view of San Bernardino Valley. If 
it's clear, you'll see what the Mormons 
did when they decided, "Down we'll go." 
Probably, you'll see layers of pollution 
and just whisper, "Here I'll stay." □ 



pt. KEENE ENGINEERING 

114B3 Vanmren St., North Hollywood, CA 91605 

(21S) 764-6114 — (211) 877-7240 J 
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Letters 




letters requesting oris wan must include 
stomped ielf-uddresjed envelope. 



Good Points 

I would like [o ina'ie. ifle following toiiuucoi.s 
mi the environment,! I statement . oncoming de- 
partmental implcmLri[;iti.>n i Spr^'ttfivc Order 
I HW4 pwedning to the use of off-rood vehicles 
on the public toads 

1. Some form of mt.ritu: "closed area" sys- 
tem should m t«nsitk*td instead of arbitrarily 
and permanently rJosi ija are, is to OH Vs. A out 

tit three year closing. ilr-pc-ndine. upon Specific 
Conditions, would $vc HO ,ife:i time to heal 
wounds caused by overuse of any sort — grazing 
of c.ilile. hikers. Worst m n. and ORV's. 

2. An off-fond vrluck- operator" license 
could he considered, requiring g test and in- 
spection "I the which- in .rssutv ennf nrmanc c 
to good standards nt ilf-mad operation. 

J The ilt p.iftnieni .hnulii consider reiiuirintj 
low pressure, hieh flnlatiou tires for off-road 
operation. There art ninny tires now available 
which are quite petite to all types of terrain 
and it would icrtaudi h»« worthwhile for this 
eleinen; nl operation In be considered. Banning 
tires with aggressive read design and/or nar- 
row "fnot print would greatly facilitate pre- 
servation of our pnbl . lands. 

There is 00 doubt thai some sun of control 
is necessary. However tt is my opinion thai 
there is an nver-rc.iition to the use of 
\clni lis on public lauds Having spent an ex- 
tensive amount nl li.m in the back munlry and 
having witnessed the total destruction caused 
by loggers, i he unsie.lv lv and terrain destroyine 
use of lands h\ call 1ft, fh* liner bf backpackers 
miners and hunters, ail iiauseam. I feel too many 
of the sins have hevi .dared On iiff-ruail it 
ho les It would In- impossible (0 gather elinuith 
ORV's together in one small area to create any- 
where near die damage fhat would be done li> 
thai same small urea In lowers whose upr-rit- 
tions are condoned It various government 
a.ucmicV 

To close the vast di-sert areas of the west to 
off-road vehicles would essentially make Ihem 
useless and would be mosi incif unable It is 
virtually impossible > either walk or ride 
horses for am .list. nut through these areas due 
in lagk nf wiuer li vuuld .ertainly be a tra- 
gedy tor those nl us v liii eo|oy die tranquility 
d i In desert (yes. wt- support stricr muffler 
laws) in be prohibited 'lorn usin.e our public 
lands 

Hen. again u is . urced that there should 
be some i.niind. cspeiftllly in foe convenient 
/><c win' 1'17.' 



areas overused by all lypes of recreational pur- 
suits by people whose oolv interests are noise- 
speed and "togetherness " 

['here are many more things that could be 
.said, boih pjjn and con. concerning the environ- 
iitental st.ucnu-nr. Let it suffice, however, to 
strongly recommend a more logical) practical 
ami equitable solution than dosing the public 
lands to off-roiitl vehicles. 

WILLIAM R JANOWSKI. 

Reno. Nevada. 

Stay on The Right Side . . , 

Sincerely enjoyed Enid C. Howard's CmjcHl 
«4 j fo sft » l Du.im . as a dis-placcd Coloradoau 
should. 

However. ui all fairness In tin good people 
uf I. ake City, please let's leave it on the wes- 
tern slope of the Colorado Rockies, not as the 
siory States on the "other side" (eastern) of the 
f'.ontinentnl Divide The "lofty and Forbidding 
mountains" which separate Lake City from Ou- 
i.iy. Telluride and Silverton are all of the San 
Juan and Uncompaghrc Ranges, and all on the 
Pacific Ocean side of the Continental Divide. 

I., ike City, itself, is on the Lake l-'ork of the 
Gunnison River, which loins the Colorado near 
the town of Grand luuclion 

LLWIS C. CR1LF.Y. 
f.os Angeles. Ealif. 

Open Again . . . 

Regarding ( Kfrfl Gowki Mines (out of Lone 
I'inc. Calif.. T C miles up the grade from 
Kcelcr). The- itune was discovered in I8fi\ be- 
uiiuc the biggest silver producer in California. 
We have managed In keep the place as original 
as possible. Il is one ul die few authentic 
whilst mvvu.s ' in California. 

We recently received a note to the Pditors. 
Deseri Maua/iiu. PX-iH" written by Mr and 
Mrs Harrv I.iw-snv. San Jacinto. Calif., they 
sent a photograph of a sign above Keeler stat- 
ing that Cerro Gordo Mines were closed in the 
public 

We'd like the I.:vi-says and all the rock- 
hounds, bnttlehuiiters and photographers to 
know thttt Cerro Gordo is again open to the 
public. Boftlt-huntiiig still proves good. Espe- 
cially in die old Chinatown .lion. Rnck- 
hocinds will note: There are 07 different ores 
ami minerals to be found here. 

The aftil ude is KtvftO . We suggest warm 
clot hinit fur earlv mornin.it and evenings. Also, 
plenty of gasoline and water, Welcome to Cerro 
Gordo. We shrill enjoy meeting you. 

BARBiri and JACK D. SMITH, 
Owners Cerro Gordo Mines, 

Mysterious Caves . , . 

Re "Lost Spanish Mine" by George Thomp- 
son in the October. 1972 issue. 

Mr Thompson s "mine' - is known as Ava- 
lanche Cave anil was fully explored in May 
IWi by members of die Salt Lake Grotto of 
ilu- Nationid Speleological Society. The cave 
drops approximately 200 feel in a series of 
drops and steep slopes and, after a Lit) foot 
lateral extension at the bottom, dead ends in 
sulid rock. No modifications by man. Spanish 
gold miner or otherwise were seen and it was 
Concluded that the cave was a natural phenome- 



non and not man- made, 

it does seem io be an enigma thai this shall 
is in sandstone and conglomerate, as Mr. 
Thompson pointed out, rather than m lime- 
stone Caves, however, are known which have 
formed m even type ol bedrock from lava, 
through shale, to ice East Hellhole Cave neat 
Kauosh and Providence Cave near Lngati arc- 
two other examples of Utah caves which arc- 
formed in conglomerate ur conglnmeriric sand- 
stone, The proper geologic londiiions to form 
caves in this type of bedrock are not common 
bin are also obviously not unique. 

The true secrets hidden in the darkness of 
caves arc scientific and recreational. The trea- 
sures there are for the trained scientist and not 
ihe amateur in jig in. The amateur discovers 
for he is legion and (he siientist uncovers for 
he is trained. The thrill of underground ex- 
plorations matches that nf any above ground 
spun. However, the writing on walls, leaving 
of trash, collecting of pretty formations, and so 
forth, is as gigat as any environmental insult 
we do above ground. Let (he caves keep their 
mystery for the next person by leaving no evi- 
dence of your passing and perhaps someone will 
do as much for you, 

JON F. HAM AN. 
Grand Canyon, Arizona. 

Greatly Heartened . . . 

It is truly encouraging in see the efforts 
that .ire bcine: made to keep the desert clean. 
I am referring especially tn ihe .irticle. f'Vif 
Camel Ctutsr, in the October. 1972 issue. 

Recently I purchased a Land Cruiser, and 1 
have had some reservations about joining thc- 
ranks of the iVX'D people. But alter sc-eine 1 1 it 
effort made by the sponsors of the Past ( .unci 
Cruise tp preserve the desert landscape. I am 
greatly heartened. Congratulaiions m them I 

Please continue to brine, to the attention of 
fVicr/ readers the post live aspects of desert 
.iiiivities nf all kinds: 

MONTI- ( . HARPf.K. 
Bak-.'i'sficld, Calif. 

Now We Know . . . 

In your August, 1972 issue, or pa.ee i.i. I 
saw the photograph sent in by Mr. Ronald S. 
Johnson of two adobe discs, ten feet in dia- 
meter and two feet hiu.li. He asks what they are 
and what they were uslc! for 

I immediately recognized these as two of the 
clay pijteuns thai Paul Bunyon missed when 
skeel shoolinc;. I 1 rust Ibis answers Mr John- 
son's question. 

Your not reco.enr/in.e ihe clay pigeons leads 
me to bc-hevt- that you arc- prnbubly not aware 
that the linin.u for die conduit through rile 
mountains for the All-Amcruau Canal was 
made wills ihe barrel from Paul's shotgun. 
Also. I have rcicnth verified the fact that 
Meteor Crater and also Sunset Crater were 
formed when a couple of shot left the partem 
and landed with crrcat force 

As a Westerner, ynu must be aware thai 
the Bishee Mine is really the metal part of one 
uf Paul's shells and (ha! Ihe wadding and card- 
board portion were recyded into die Sequoia 
National Fcirest. 

I. CLEMENT JOHNSTON. 
Lake- View. New York. 
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Merry Christmas 
HAppy New Year 

to Silver Streak owners, 
future owners and our dealers. 

Silver Streak Trailer Company « 2319 N. Chico Ave., So. El Monte, Calif. 91733- Phone (213) 444-2646 283-6372 



